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LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND.* 


Tue picturesque is the most noticeable trait 
of Mr. Longfellow’s books. Whatever be 
his subject, whether in prose or verse, he en- 
tertains the reader with a succession of pic- 
tures. The world isin his eye a great Christ- 
mas-pie from which plums may be extracted, 
and extracted they are and served up to us 
in a separate entertainment on elegant china 
dishes. We may be sure in his books to 
find the delicacies of sentiment, the titbits 
of imagery, gathered from a thousand sources 
and prettily garnished with flowers. It is 
the dessert, the fruits and confectionery, not 
the substantial courses of the intellectual 
banquet. If you ask for passion, it is not in 
Longfellow ; if you seek imagination, he has 
not its forgetive, assimilating power ; but in 
a certain playful walk of fancy he will pour 
you out a stream of similitudes from books 
and nature worthy the gentle heart of Sir 
Philip Sidney in the Areadia. Longfellow is 
a dainty embroidered poet, quaint, happy, be- 
nevolent—for the boudoir arid well loved 
fingers, not for this * working day world.” 

vangeline was a group of pictorial de- 
lights culled from every field of moral senti- 


ment and natural beauty a hundred or so of 


years since over the whole North American 
continent, In like manner the Golden Le- 
— crops the flowery herbage of the Mid- 

le Ages over half of Europe. Everything 


that is ordinarily poetical in the symbols of Cuthbert, who has been gesticulating in his 
Catholicism, its manners and traditions, is | S°™™0" by crackin 


here reproduced in a picture book of those 
old times, All readers know how tastefully 


Mr. Longfellow does this work; what an eye 
he has for the quaint ; what a higher suscep-| But hark ! the bells are beginning to chime ; 
ful in a} And I feel that I am growing hoarse. 
symbol. He wanders among old books and 
medieval antiquities, calling our attention 

way from the rude, coarse, and barbarous, | For the bells themselves are the best of preach- 
dowel and poetical, with the heart of 


tidility he has for the morally 


a 
to 
the moralist and the taste of the scholar. 


: From their pulpits of stone, in the upper air, 
The Golden Le grtehlge nach ype Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 


hundred pages o 


fancies strung upon the thread of a simple 





ballad incident of a knight who grew ve 
unhappy in the world on account of wicked- 
ness and melancholy, with no better pros- 
pect for recovery, after a pretty vigorous 
course of church discipline, than the luck of 
some maiden’s offering up her life for him— 
a prescription of the learned Italian doctors 
of Salern. Such a maiden does offer her- 
self, one of his forest peasantry, and as the 
Prince belongs to the Rhine and the eventis 
to come off in Italy, a journey through 
Europe is the consequence. With constant 
variety, as one topic is delicately touched 
upon after another (Mr. Longfellow pos- 
sesses the rare art of leaving off in time) we 
are most agreeably entertained with forest 
scenes, town scenes, priestly ceremonies, 
learned arts, the sanctities of the cloister, its 
profanities, quaintly narrated in a species of 
rhyme, a singsoug which is neither heroic 
nor commonplace, but singularly in conso- 
nance with the half earnest, half ludicrous 
associations of the subject. We should say 
that Lucifer, a la Mephistophiles, is employed 
as a mocking spirit full of evil suggestions 
and a delighted showman of evil scenes in 
the manner of Faust. Walter de Vogel- 
weide, the Minnesinger, comes in now and 
then with a melodious rustling of his gar- 
ments. There is an episode, a fine bit of 
scholarship, a Mystery of the Nativity, cele- 
brated at Strasburg, revived from old Latin 
and Saxon characters, which will give the 
reader a taste of those odd dramatic morali- 
ties. We have, too, pictures of the scholas- 
tic learning of the age. The catastrophe is 
of course the marriage of the Prince and the 
peasant girl, and a happy return to the heredi- 
tary castle on the Rhine. 
Fine similitudes, in this Musarum Delicie 
hang as thick as golden apples in the Hespe- 
rides. 
Often as the chimes of bells have been 

rung by the poets, Mr. Longfellow has a few 
new carrillons yet in reserve. In his Pro- 
logue the bells, “ the loud, vociferous bells,” 
speak Latin, their natural language: 

Laudv Deum verum ! 

Plebem voco! 

Congrego clerum ! 


Funera plango ! 
Fulgora frango ! 
Sabbata pango! 


preted in this out-of-door discourse of Friar 


his postillion’s whip 
(and how that smacks you must have heard 
to know) before the Cathedral of Strasburg: 


THE CATHEDRAL BELLS RING. 


I will put an end to my discourse, 
And leave the rest for some other time. 


ers ; 
Their brazen lips are Jearned teachers, 


Shriller than trumpets under the Law, 
Now a sermon and now a prayer. 


Most happil y, too, are their symbols inter- 


That from mouth of brass, as from Mouth of 
Gold, 

May be taught the Testaments, New and Old. 
And above it the great cross-beam of wood 
Representeth the Holy Rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 
And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and 
rung 

Is the mind of man, that round and round 
Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound! 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 
Denoteth the Scriptural Trinity 

Of Morals, and Symbols, and History ; 

And the upward and downward motions show 
That we touch upon matters high and low ; 
And the constant change and transmutation 

Of action and of contemplation, 

Downward, the Scripture brought from on high, 
Upward, exalted again to the sky ; 

Downward, the literal interpretation, 

Upward, the Vision and Mystery! 


The Friar’s homely Easter-Day sermon, by 
the way, should not be lost. It is not an 
exaggeration of the manners of the times :— 


FRIAR CUTHBERT, gesticulating and cracking 
a postillion’s whip. 
What ho! good people! do you not hear? 
Dashing along at the top of his speed, 
Booted and spurred, on his jaded steed, 
A courier comes with words of cheer. 
Courier! what is the news, I pray? 
“Christ is arisen!” Whence come you? 
“ From court.” 
Then I do not believe it ; you say it in sport. 
Cracks his whip again. 
Ah, here comes another, riding this way ; 
We soon shall know what he has wo say. 
Courier! what are the tidings to-day ? 
“Christ is arisen!” Whence come you? 
“ From town.” 
Then I do not believe it; away with you, 
clown. 
Cracks his whip more violenily. 
And here comes a third, who is spurring 
amain ; 
What news do you bring, with your loose- 
hanging rein, 

Your spurs wet with blood, and your bridle 
with foam ? 
“Christ is arisen !” 

«“ From Rome.” 
Ah, now I believe. He is risen, indeed. 
Ride on with the news, at the top of your 
' 


Whence come yout 


Great applause among the crowd. 


A picture of pious church-building of the 
olden time :— 


I should not like 
To tell my sins in such a church as this. 
Who built it? 


PRINCE HENRY. 
A great master of his craft, 

Erwin von Steinbach ; but not he alone, 
For many generations labored with him. 
Children that came to see these Saints in 

stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The generation that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured 








“* The Golden Legend. By Heary Wadsworth Long- The elangorous hammer is the tongue, 
: Ticknor & Co. 
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And with him toiled his children, and their lives 


Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God. You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the Pillar of the Angels yonder. 

That is the image or the master, carved 

By the fair hand of his own child, Sabina. 


ELSTE. 
How beautiful is the column that he looks at! 


PRINCE HENRY. 

That, too, she sculptured. At the base of it 
Stand the Evangelists ; above their heads 
Four Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, surrounded 
By his attendant ministers, upholding 

The instruments of his passion. 


And this :-— 
A ROAD-SIDE MORALITY. 
ELSIE. 
Onward and onward the highway runs to the 
distant city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and 
of hate, of doing and daring! 


PRINCE HENRY. 

This life of ours is a wild wolian harp of many 
a joyous strain, 

But under them all there runs a loud perpetual 
wail, as of souls in pain. 
* * * . * 

ELSIE. 

All the hedges are white with dust, and the 
great dog under the creaking wain 

Hangs his head in the lazy heat, while onward 
the horses toil and strain. 


PRINCE HENRY. 
Now they stop at the way-side inn, and the wag- 
oner laughs with the landlord’s daughter, 
While out of the dripping trough the horses dis- 
tend their leathern sides with water. 


ELSIE. 
All through life there are way-side inns, where 
man may refresh his soul with love ; 
Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivulets 
fed by springs from above. 


PRINCE HENRY. 
Yonder, where rises the cross of stone, our jour- 
ney along the highway ends, 
And over the fields, by a bridle path, down into 
the broad green valley descends. 


Old Holbein’s Dance of Death is intro- 
duced, pictured on a bridge where Maca- 
ber’s grim legend was not unfrequently 
pain The bridge is thus symbolized and 
the Pontifex illustration giving a new poeti- 
eal moral association to a common fame, 
very happy :— 

God’s blessing on the architects who build 

The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses 

Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Charch’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 

That leads from earth to heaven. 


The description of the vivid emblems is 
felicitous, and from the life (or death) of 
those presentments as preserved in old en- 
gravings :— 

THE DRAMA OF DEATH. 


PRINCE HENRY. 


The grim musician 
Leads all men through the mazes of that 


dance, : 
To different sounds in different- measures mov- 
ing ; 


oo 


Sometimes he plage a lute, sometimes a drum, 
To tempt or terrify. 


ELSIE. 
What is this picture? 


PRINCE HENRY. 
It is a young man singing to a nua, 
Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 
Turns round to look at him ; and Death, mean- 
while, 
Is putting out the candles on the altar! 


ELSIE. , 
Ah, what a pity ’tis that she should listen 
Unto such songs, when in her orisons 
She might have heard in heaven the angels 
aging! 
PRINCE HENRY. 


Here he has stolen a jester’s cap and bells, 
And dances with the Queen. 


ELSIE. 
A foolish jest! 


PRINCE HENRY. 
And here the heart of, the new-wedded wife, 
Coming from church with her beloved lord, 
He startles with the rattle of his drum. 


ELSIE. 

Ah, that is sad! And yet perhaps ’tis best 
That she should die, with all the sunshine on 

her, 
And all the benedictions of the morning, 
Before this affluence of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded grey, 
Then into darkness ! 


PRINCE HENRY. 
Under it is written, 
“Nothing buat death shall separate thee and 
me !” 
ELSTE. 
And what is this, that follows close upon it? 


PRINCE HENRY. 
Death, playing on a dulcimer. Behind him, 
A poor old woman, with a rosary, 
Follows the sound, and seems to wish her feet 
Were swifter to o’ertake him. Underneath, 
The inscription reads, “Better is Death than 
Life.” 
ELSIE. 
Better is Death than Life! 
sands 
Death plays upon a dulcimer, and sings 
That song of consolation, till the air 
Rings with it, and they cannot choose but 
follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 
But the young also hear it, and are still. 


Ah yes! to thou- 


As an offset to this, here is a measure in 
a wine cellar: 


The Convent cellar. Friar Ciavs comes in 
with a light and a basket of empty flagons. 
FRIAR CLAUS. 

I always enter this sacred place 

With a thoughtful, solemn, and reverent pace, 
Pausing long enough on each stair 

To breathe an ejaculatory prayer, 

And a benediction on the vines 

That produce these various sorts of wines! 


For my part, I am well content 
That we have got through with the tedions 
Lent ! 


Fasting is all very well for those 

Who have to contend with invisible foes ; 

But I am quite sure it does not agree 

With a quiet, peaceable man like me, 

Who am not of that nervous and meagre kind 
That are always distressed in body and mind! 
And at times.it really does me good 





To come down among this 








Dwelling for ever under ground, 

Silent, contemplative, round and sound ; 
Each one old, and brown with mould, 

But filled to the lips with the ardor of youth, 
With the latent power and love of truth, 
And with virtues fervent and manifold. 


* * So * 


Now here is a cask that stands alone, 
And has stood a hundred years or more, 
Its beard of cobwebs, long and hoar, 
Trailing and sweeping along the floor, 
Like Barbarossa, who sits in his cave, 
Taciturn, sombre, sedate, and grave, 
Till his beard has grown through the table of 
stone ! 
It is of the quick and not of the dead! 
In its veins the blood is hot and red, 
And a heart still beats in those ribs of oak 
That time may have tamed, but has not broke! 
It comes from Bacharach on the Rhine, 
Is one of the three best kinds of wine, 
Ard costs some hundred florins the ohm ; 
But that I do not consider dear, 
When I remember that every year 
Four butts are sent to the Pope of Rome. 
And whenever a goblet thereof I drain, 
The old rhyme keeps running in my brain : 
At Bacharach on the Rhine, 
At Hochheim on the Main, 
And at Wiirzburg on the Stein, 
Grow the three best kinds of wine ! 
* * 2 * 


And now a flagon for such as may ask 
A draught from the noble Bacharach cask, 
And I will be gone, though I know full well 
The cellar’s a cheerfuller place than the cell. 
Behold where he stands, all sound and good, 
Brown and old in his oaken hood ; 
Silent he seems externally 
As any Carthusian monk may be ; 
But within, what a spirit of deep unrest ! 
What a seething and simmering in his breast! 
As if the heaving of his great heart 
Would burst his belt of oak apart ! 
Let me unloose this button of wood, 
And quiet a little his tarbulent mood. 

Sets it running. 
See! how its currents gleam and shine, 
As if they had caught the purple hues 
Of autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews ; 
Or as if the grapes were stained with the blood 
Of the innocent boy, who, some years back, 
Was taken and crucified by the Jews, 
In that ancient town of Bacharach ; 
Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 
In that ancient town of Bacharach ! 
The beautiful town, that Bives us wine 
With the fragrant odor of Muscadine ! 


For the quaint reading of the book we 
should not forget the School of Salerno, 
with its 

—— Gariopontus’ Passionarius, 

And the writings of Matthew Platearius. 


And it is in these picked curiosities of 
literature and manners that we think the 
felicity of the book lies, Its attempts at the 
description of passion are feeble, and its 
longer flights weakly supported. In anocca- 
sional illustration and a general air of ame- 
nity, an unchanging atmosphere of purity 
aid benevolenee, the Golden Legend amply 
sustains the pleasurable entertainment of the 
author’s Evangeline. 





Leisure to Oxsstrve.—Peasants who labor 
very hard, and people with minds pre-occupied 
by cares for subsistence, have little power of re- 
collection ; and Captain Cook met with some 
savages who took no notice at all of him or his 
ship—they had no leisure to cultivate curiosity. 
—Piozziana. P 
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SAXTON’S FALL OF POLAND.* 


Tue author of this work, in place of a con- 
tinuous’ narrative of the events forming the 
history of the country of which he treats, 
has parcelled it out into a number of sepa- 
rate divisions, each devoted to a particular 
subject. Thus we have Sovereignty, Aris- 
tocracy, Democracy, Social Condition, Great 
Men, and other titles at the heads of chap- 
ters, depriving the book of unity, and mak- 
ing it more of an encyclopedia than a his- 
tory. 

t is undeniable that too great prominence 
to scenes of war and bloodshed has been 
often given in history, and that the annals of 

ce and social progress have been thrown 
in the shade. he present author, in his 
desire to avoid this error, has fallen into 
one equally serioas. All subjects connected 
with the welfare of a nation should doubt- 
less form part of its history, but they should 

-be blended in the narrative into one con- 
tinuous stream, as in the actual progress of 
events. Nor is there any necessity for con- 
fusion in such treatment. In times of war 
little advance is usually made in the arts, 
and there is nh Recennr 8 little to withdraw 
the chronicler from the camp. In times of 
peace, on the contrary, manufactures, lite- 
rature, and art of every description are found 
to flourish ; the historian may find full scope 
for his pen in these, and thus render periods, 
too often a mere blank in written history, 
the most varied and interesting portions of 
his volume. 

So, too, with regard to great men. They 
should stand in written, as in actual history, 
as the beacon lights to warn from danger, 
and indicate the course to safety, towering 
as mountains over molehills to show that 
the mind of man has not been placed by the 
Creator at one dead level, and to refresh our 
minds with the contemplation of what is 
better and greater than ourselves. We 
should see these men among the men and 
manners of their times, not separated into a 
portrait gallery by themselves. 

The author’s plan is also productive of 
much inconvenience to the reader. We find 
in the chapter headed history only a meagre 
outline of memorable incidents. If we wish 
to read of the siege of Vienna, we must 
turn to the life of Johr: Sobieski and to the 
chapter on battles. If for the death strag- 
gle of the nation—which one would think 
would form part of the chapter of history— 
we must turn to the second volume for the 
fall of Poland. 

One of the most curious portions of the 
book is the chapter devoted to the Manners 
of the People. A great deal of interesting 
information is bere given, with a minuteness 
and simplicity which remind us of the narra- 
tives of the early voyagers. Some traits, 
like the following, are, we suspect, as indi- 
—— to the whole human race as to the 

oles :— 


EATING AND DRINKING. 


“The Poles seldom eat any breakfast, and 
are not fond of cold meat. In the morning, both 
men and women generally drink ginger, yolks 
of eggs, and sugar boiled in beer. ‘They are ex- 
travagantly fond of roast pig; but their sauces, 
to foreigners, are far from being agreeable. The 
great men seldom dine without a dish of peas 
and sliced bacon. 





* Fall of Poland; containing an analytical and a 
potooeatton! account of the causes which conspired 
n the ruin of that nation, sen with a History of 
the Country from its Origin, By 8.C. Saxton, 2 vols. 
Charles Scribner. 





* 7 * * * 

“ When the Poles make a feast, the host sel- 
dom furnishes the table either with spoons, 
knives, or forks ; but each guest, or his servant, 
brings them with him, and after the banquet is 
over carries them home. Each one at the table 
has a napkin, made of a broad piece of starched 
linen, which is sewed to the table-cloth, to pre- 
vent it from being stolen by the servants. After 
the guests are seated at the table, the gates of 
the house are immediately closed, and are not 
opened until the table is cleared, and an inven- 
tory tuken of the plate, as a precaution against 
the peculiar failings of the footmen, who are al- 
ways sure to diminish the number of the plate 
and other valuable articles, every opportunity. 

“Every person of rank and means has his 
banquet-hall in his house, devoted exclusively to 
feasts and entertainments. In these halls is 
found a large table, always loaded with both 
victuals and drink, adorned with a great variety 
of valuable plate, from which the cloth is sel- 
dom removed, until its original color is lost in 
the accumulated dust of months—equally offen- 
sive to sight and smell. The banquet-hall is 
furnished with a gallery for a band of music, 
which generally consists of violins and portable 
organs, 

“The invited guests always bring their foot- 
men with them. As soon as the masters are 
seated at the table, they immediately give half 
the bread and meat to their servants, who stand 
behind them eating and drinking over their 
shoulders, while at the same time they wait on 
their lords when they call. When the master 
asks twice for wine, the servant brings a double 
quantity, which they both drink alternately from 
the same glass without rinsing. The large 
quantities of victuals brought from the kitchen 
are seldom returned, for the reason that the ser- 
vants generally steal what they do not eat. 
After the cloth is removed, the Poles retain their 
seats for a long time, while they exeessively in- 
dulge in wine. They are very dexterous at carv- 
ing, and will cut a partridge into six parts al- 
most with a single blow of the knife, holding it 
on the end of a fork. While eating, they dis- 
miss all other care and business; and when sent 
for, they seldom leave the table until they have 
finished their meal.” 


The following passage from the life of 
Copernicus is interesting alike from its con- 
nexion with the history of Literature, 
Science, and Social Progress 


THE BIRTH OF A BOOK. 


“ The vital spark of heavenly flame lingered 
on earth still, for five days of severe trial and 
painful anxiety, during which it shed its halo of 
celestial glory around the dying man, as a pre- 
lude to quitting its mortal frame. On the day 
succeeding his visit to Frauenberg, a letter from 
Rheticus confirmed the previous predictions of 
the bishop of Culm. Thrice the ignorant, 
bigoted students of the university, made an at- 
tempt to invade the printing-oflfice, whence the 
great astronomical truth was about to issue 
forth, as a new era in science. In the last letter, 
his friend announced that, ‘Even this very 
morning, a set of madmen tried to set fire to it. 
I have assembled ail our friends within the 
building, and we never quit our posts either by 
day or night, guarding the entrance, and keeping 
watch over the workmen. ‘The printers perform 
their work with one hand, while they hold a 
pistol in the other. If we stand our ground for 
two days, thy book is saved ; fur, let only ten 
copies be struck off, and nothing will any longer 
be able to destroy it. But if either to-day or 
to-morrow our enemies should succeed in gain- 
ing the upper hand’... . Rheticus left the 
sentence unfinished, but Copernicus supplied the 
want ; for he well knew how much depended 
upoo this eventful moment. On the third day, 





another messenger made his appearance as the 
bearer of fresh tidings of evil: ‘ A compositor, | 


gained over by our enemies, has delivered into 
their hands the manuscript of the book, and it 
has been burned in the public square. Happily, 
the impression was complete, and we are now 
putting it to press... .. But a popular tumult 
might yet ruin all?” 

‘Such was the painful anxiety and shameful 
persecution in which the immortal Copernicus 
passed the closing scenes of his earthly ex- 
istence! Life was ebbing fast—the torpor and 
chill of death had already begun to steal over 
his once active and powerful faculties—the 
dying astronomer, the expiring saint, had nearly 
closed those far-seeing and placid eyes, which 
had for more than fifty years watched the stars 
as they rolled through infinite space—that noble 
heart, which knew no guile, was now giving its 
last throes to the current of life, when a horse- 
man galloping up to the door of that humble and 
peaceful cottage, and in breathless haste, spring- 
ing from his trembling steed, hastened into the 
house of the dying Copernicus, drew from his 
bosom a volume, whose leaves were still damp 
with the labor of the press, and placed it in the 
hands of the expiring author. It was the great 
work of that truly great man, which had finally 
issued triumphantly from the press, notwith- 
standing the fiendish opposition to that book of 
immortality, which revealed to the world the 
sublime philosophy and mysterious history of 
the stars. Stern and unrelenting death, who 
had already raised his arms, and levelled his 
fatal arrow, stayed the death-blow for a mo- 
ment! The last spark of life,so nearly ex- 
tinguished, seemed to be rekindled in the breast 
of the dying philosopher ; and for the last time, 
raising his emaciated frame in the bed, he 
grasped the book with his trembling, attenuated 
hand, and glanced his expiring eye at its con- 
tents. A smile lighted up his calm and sub- 
missive features, the precious book fell from his 
deathly grasp, and clasping his hands together, 
he exclaimed, in the language of a dying 
Christian, ‘ Lord, let thy*servant now depart in 
peace !’” 

The work has evidently been prepared with 
care, and at the present time, when the public 
mind is so deeply interested in the fate of a 
nation akin to Poland in position and mis- 
fortune, cannot fail to meet with attention, 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTs.* 


Dr. Youn, a poet, whose honors with the 
last generation have been superseded by the 
lines of such bards as Tupper on the lips of 
the present, has found an industrious re- 
viver of his fame in his new American 
editor, Mr. Boyd, and publisher, Mr. Scrib- 
ner. The Night Thoughts are now reprint- 
ed in an elegant edition, with certainly no 
lack of literary illustration. Mr. Boyd is 
one of those editors who, like Abbott in his 
juvenile histories, thinks nothing is to be left 
to the chance of the reader’s understandin 
it for himself. He explains everything as if 
he were annotating an ancient author, just 
dug out of a forgotien age, in a dead Jan- 
guage. Toa large class of readers, it is to be 
feared, this is useful and acceptable, and that 
not merely on account of their own unthink- 
ing ignorance, but in deference to the contor- 
tions and obscurities of Young himself. 
Bad, however, as the poet is in this respect, 
we do not think he is always quite so much 
in need of a commentator as Mr. Boyd sup- 
poses. What is a foreigner to think of the 
accomplishment of American readers when 
he finds one of their own countrymen 
heralding an ordinary British classic with 
*. 

By Edward Young, Lib.” With's: Memoir of lie 
Author, a critical view of his writings, and explana 


tory 
notes. By James Robert yd. editor of the “ Parg- 
Ghe lesa” doe. Cention Gettin. 
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such explanations as the following? To 
Young’s 

“ Fresh hopes are hourly sown 
In furrowed brows. So gentle life’s descent, 
We shut our eyes,” &c. 


Note by Mr. Boyd :— 


“In furrowed brows: that is, in advanced 
life, when the brows have become wrinkled.” 


Or this, a line or two beyond !— 


“ Since oft 
Man must compute that age he cannot feel, 
He scarce believes he’s older for his years.” 
Boyd’s elucidation :— 
“ Older for his years : old in consequence of 
the years he has passed; or older, notwith- 
standing the years he has seen.” 


You would think Mr. Boyd was writing 
for grammar scholars, scholia on a Greek 
icle for a newly manufactured text 
ok. No one would appear to know any- 
thing in the world but Mr. Boyd. If human 
knowledge were suddenly to suffer a para- 
lysis, it might recover all that it has lost by 
simply consulting Mr. Boyd’s notes to 
Young. You find on his ample margins 
such annotations as these:—* Weigh an- 
chor: Raise it from the ground that the 
vessel may proceed on a voyage.” “ Em- 
mets; Ants.” “ Magi: Wise men and phi- 
losophers.” “ Assignation : Appointment 
for meeting.” “ Port: Harbor.” All of 
which would be an excellent contribution to 
a dictionary or the early forms of a public 
school, but are trifling and impertinent in- 
terruptions to a reader capable of enjoying 
a classic poet. The poem, too, is through- 
out cut up into bits by small capital headings 
thrust between the aphs, a novel me- 
thod of introducing matter which might be 
as conveniently and Jess obtrusively on a 
separate at the commencement of each 
book, or a running title on the top of the 
or a marginal index, as in some of the 
a moralists. As it is, the continuity of the 
text is sadly marred. 

Young is a poet nowadays but little 
read, It requires considerable perseverance 
to get through with the Night Thoughts. 
Here and there you find a well worn apho- 
rism, which still rings well from the pulpit, 
but is imbedded in a direful mass of stuffed 
commonplace. The gentle amenity, the 
feeling, and natural flow of eloquence of 
Cowper have = the ineffectual fires of 
Young. We distrust, too, the sincerity of a 
man who is always writing for effect, and we 
cannot but remember that the prolix patron 
of Night and Solitude had been a Court 
whiffler and companion of the profligate 
Duke of Wharton. There is no portrait 
given to this volume which we might peer 
into for character, but we have one at our 
elbow, wigged and gowned, in whieh the 
Divine easts a leering farewell look at the 
follies of the world, as much as to say, 
some very fine things can be said of these 
matters after a bottle of port! 

Still, Young is too great a celebrity to be 
neglected. 1t is worth any reader's while to 

nd an hour or two in picking out his 
sublimities, for he had naturally a grand 
way with him, though he steps very sudden- 
ly sometimes flat-footed into the ridiculous. 

is some sublime marching in his Para- 
phrase of Job. The opening invocation of 
the Night Thoughts to Sleep is soft and 
feeling, or hardly touched as Shak- 
speare or Sidney hendle this theme. The 
first book of these “ Nights” is, as usual with 
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these protracted efforts, the best. The first 
natural runnings are pure; but a vast deal 
of pumping and rubbish is to be encounter- 
ed before he gets through. A few pulpit 
quotations are all that is left of Young. The 
world owes him something for these, which 
have invigorated many a dull sermon, and 
we trust they will repay this debt of grati- 
tude by conning Mr. Boyd's faithful, though 
over zealous, edition of the famous Night 
Thoughts. 





PERSONAL MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

[From a volume in course of publication, by Guwwgon 
& Co., Washiogton, D. C., introduced by the follow- 
ing preliminary note: ‘be compiler of this little volume 
lately visited Elms Farm, in New Hampshire, and 
Marshfeld, in Mussachuseits, as the friend und guest of 
their distinguished proprietor; and while in their 
vicinity, it was natural that he should have had oppor- 
tunities of gathering, from the older inhabitants and 
other authenti 8, many incidents vf personal 
history, These were, for the most part, repeated to him 
for his own gratification, but he has deemed it his 
duty to present them to the public for their edification 
—_— He does this upon his own respon- 
Tue spot where Mr. Webster spent the 
greater part of his childhood and youth is 
known us the “Elms Farm” and is only 
about three miles from his birth-place. 

It contains one thousand acres, lies directly 
in a bend of the Merrimac, and is one of the 
finest farms in New Hampshire. It has been 
in the possession of his brother Ezekiel and 
himself, ever since the death of their father 
in 1806, and though intrinsically of great 
value, yet to the admirer of the great and 

od in human intellect, it must ever be a 

ind of Meeca, and possess a value not to 
be estimated by money. A portion of it is 
interval land, while the remainder compre- 
hends a number of picturesque hills, from 
some of which may be seen the White 
Mountains, —— the grand summit of 
Mt. Washington, and between Kearsage and 
the Ragged Mountains the picturesque peak 
of Ascutny in Vermont. 

It is pre-eminently a grazing farm, and one 
of the meadow fields alone contains nearly 
one hundred acres; and asit is encircled, and 
occasionally dotted, with graceful elms, it 
presents a truly charming appearance,— 
especially so during the haying season, when 
a score or two of men are wielding the 
scythe in a kind of cavaleade, or when, as in 
autumn, it is the pasturing ground of herds 
composed of the Devon, Ayrshire, and Here- 
ford breeds of cattle. Near the centre of 
the above field are the almost obliterated 
remains of a fort which links the farm with 
its early history, when this particular region 
was the frontier of the British Colonies, and 
when the Indians, as the allies of the French, 
made it their chief business to destroy the 
pioneer inhabitants. The fort stood on a 
ridge of land, south of the burying-ground, 
and the plough which over it at the 

nt day frequently brings to light war- 
ike memorials of the olden times. But a 
Sabbath now broods over the domain 
of the Webster family, the wilderness has 
indeed blossomed as the rose, the war-whoop 
has given Ya es to the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, and the tinkling of bells; 
and yet it is pleasant to know that the 
changes are not universal, for the same morn- 
ing and evening atmospheres, the same health- 
ful breezes the same loud singing birds, 
with the whip-poor-will too, are here to make 
glad and to soothe the heart, in the evening, 
as once in the morning, of his days, of that 
great and good man wiio was born among 
these hills, and whose name has baptized 
them with a classic fame. One of the last 





a 





Indian murders committed in New Hamp. 
shire, that of Mrs. Call, was on this estate. 
Here yet remains the cellar of her habita. 
tion, and the visible plot of her garden, where 
her husband raised his Indian corn one 
hundred years ago, and down to the period 
of Mr. Webster's recollection, parsnips in 
this garden had perpetuated themselves. The 
tradition is that Philip Call and his son were 
at work in a meadow. In the house were 
Mrs. Call, the elder, and her daughter-in- 
law, who at the time had an infant in arms, 
Seeing the Indians coming, the young woman 
orp in behind the assay hushed her 
child, and was not discovered by them. Mrs, 
Call was killed, and the Indians departed. 
Mr. Webster's father bought the farm of 
Philip Call, and John Call, the preserved 
child, Mr. Webster knew in early life. 


The dwellings on Elms Farm consist of 
the house, with which are associated all his 
earlier and more precious recollections, also 
the one occupied by himself during his an. 
nual sojourn in the Granite State; and the 
one occupied by the tenant of the farm, 
while the barns and other outhouses number 
about a dozen, all painted white and kept in 
the nicest possible order. A railroad con- 
necting the Upper Connecticut River with 
Boston, crosses the farm in rather a pic- 
turesque manner, so that its occupant may 
dine among the mountains and partake of 
his supper some three hours later in the 
Capital of New England. It was in his 
house on this farm, with the tombs of his 
family before him, at the end of a beautiful 
field, that the famous letter to Hilsemann 
was written. 

Mr. Webster's reputation as a tical 
agriculturist is co-extensive with his native 
state,and indeed with New England; and 
that it is justly so, the following figures ob- 
tained from the Tenant of Elms Farm alone, 
will prove. The yield of the farm during the 

nt year (1851) has been estimated thus: 

f English hay, one hundred and forty tons ; 
of potatoes (consisting of five varieties) two 
thousand bushels; of oats, one thousand 
bushels ; of corn, seven hundred bushels; of 
sheep, four hundred and fifty and of cattle 
one sate wh head; one yoke of oxen, when 
completely dressed, weighed twenty-nine 
hundred pounds, and was sold in the Boston 
market at seven dollars per hundred. 


A few days after Mr. Webster had entered 
Exeter Academy he returned to his boarding 
house one evening, in a very desponding 
mood, and told his friends there that the city 
boys in the academy were constantly laugh- 
ing at him because he was at the foot of his 
class, and had come from the back woods. 
His friends endeavored to cheer him by ex- 
plaining the regulations of the school, and 
telling him that the boys would soon get 
tired of their unhandsome conduct, and that 
he ought to show himself above their fool- 
ishness. Mr. Nicholas Emerey, who was 
then an assistant futor in the academy, was 
also made acquainted with young Webster’s 
troubles, and as he had the ment of 
the second or lower class, he treated his des- 
pondin pupil with marked kindness, and 

i a@ ly urged him to think of nothing 

t his books, and that all would yet come 
out bright. This advice was heeded, and at 
the end of the first quarter Mr. Emerey 
mustered his class in a line, and formally 
took the arm of young Webster and marehed 
him from the foot to the extreme head of the 
class, exclaiming in the meanwhile that this 
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was his proper position. Such an event had 
for many days been anticipated, but when 
actually accomplished the remainder of the 
class were surprised and chagrined. 


This triumph greatly encouraged the bo 
Daniel, and he renewed his efforts with his 
books. He did not doubt but that there 
were many boys in the class as smart as 
himself if not smarter, and he looked with 
some anxiety to the summing up of the 





second quarter. The day arrived, the class 
was mustered, and Mr. Emerey stood before | 
it, when the breathless silence was broken | 
by these words :—* Daniel Webster, gather | 
up your books and take down your cap.” | 
The boy obeyed, and thiuking that he was | 
about to be expelled from school, was sorely | 
troubled about the cause of the calamity. | 
The teacher saw this, but soon dispelled the 
illusion, for he continued: “ Now, sir, you 
will please report yourself to the teacher 
of the First Class! and you, young gentle- 
men, will take an affectionate leave of your 
classmate, for you will never see him again !” 

Mr. Webster went through college in a 
manner that was highly creditable to himself 
and gratifying to his friends. He graduated 
in 1801, and though it was universally be- 
lieved that he ought to have received, and 
would have received the valedictory, that 
honor was not conferred upon him, but upon 
one whose name has since passed into for- 
getfulness. The ill-judging Faculty of the 
college, however, bestowed upon him a 
diploma ; but instead of pleasing, this com- 
mon-place compliment only disgusted him, 
and at the conclusion of the commencement 
exercises, the disappointed youth asked a 
number of his classmates to accompany him 
to the green behind the college, where, in 
their presence, he deliberately tore up his 
honorary document and threw it to the 
winds, exclaiming:—* My industry may 
make me a t man, but this miserable 

rchment cannot.” And immediately mount- 
ing his horse, departed for home. 

he place where Mr. Webster spent the 
most of his time as a schoolmaster was 
Fryeburg, in the State of Maine. He had 
been invited thither by a friend of his father, 
who was acquainted with the circumstances 
of the family. His school was quite large 
and his salary $350, to which he added a 
considerable sum by devoting his evenings to 
copying deeds, in the office of the county 
recorder, at twenty-five cents per deed. He 
also found time during this period to go 
thro with his first reading of Black. 
stone’s commentaries and other substantial 
works, which have been so good a founda- 
tion to his after fame. 

The writer once questioned Mr. Webster 
as to his personal , when officiating 
as a gue, his reply was—* Long, 
slender, pale, and all eyes: indeed, I went by 
the name of All Eyes, the country round.” 

During the last summer, when returning 
from a visit to the White Mountains, accom- 
— by his son, Fletcher, he went out of 

is way to spend a day in the town of Frye- 
burg. He revisited, after the lapse of half 
a century, the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds, and there found and exhibited to his 
son, two large bound volumes of his own 
hand-writing, the sight of which was of 
course suggestive of manifold emotions. 
The son testifies that the penmanship is neat 
and el t: and the father, that the ache is 


who knew Mr. Webster at Fryeburg that his 
only recreation, while a school teacher, was 
derived from trout fishing, and that his 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons were 
almost invariably spent wandering alone, 
with rod in hand anda ony of Shakspeare 
in his pocket, along the wild and picturesque 
brooks of that section ef country. 

Many years ago, when Mr. Webster was 
travelling through the State of Ohio, aecom- 
panied by a friend, he chanced to stumble 
upon a jovial party of buckeye farmers who 
were enjoying the sport of a turkey shooting 
match. Having pulled up his horses for the 
purpose of satisfying his curiosity, he was 
invited to try his hand, and accepted the 
offer. He selected what he thought one of 
the best rifles, examined it with the air of a 
ats shot, raised it to his eye, and sent a 

ullet directly through the centre of the tar- 
get. The biggest of the turkeys was imme- 
diately presented to him, and then the buck- 
eye gentlemen worked themselves into a 
state of excitement as to who the stranger 
marksman could be. They invited him to 
partake of a dinner with them, at the adjoin- 
ing tavern, and he assented. While at the 
table, Mr. Webster’s friend thought it his 
duty to introduce the “ great unknown” to 
the company, and having done so, what was 
their astonishment to learn that he was the 
same man who had delivered a famous 
speech in Congress. He of course gratified 


a few appropriate remarks, and when he con- 
tinued his journey they accompanied him on 


his newly-made friends by addressing them | wg 





the way a distance of twenty miles. And 
they tried hard, too, to induce him to make 
another of his “crack shots,” but he was of 
course too sagacious to run the risk of los- 
ing his recently acquired reputation. 





AUSTRIA IN 1848 anp 1849. BY WILLIAM 
H. STILES, LATE CHARGE D’AFFAIKES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE COURT OF 
VIENNA, 


Tuis is the title of a promised publication 
from the pen of our late Representative at 
the Court of Vienna, from the MS. of 
which we offer to our readers several pas- 
sages of interest. Mr. Stiles was a medium 
of communication between Kossuth and the 
Imperial Government. His advantages for 
elucidating the vexed questions now agitated 
concerning that great topic are of import- 
ance, and we trust will be fally improved in 
his forthcoming book. This work, we un- 
derstand, is not confined solely to the Hun- 
garian Question, but embraces a compre- 
hensive view of the whole Austrian system 
as developed in the different provinces of the 
Empire. The mode by which the various 
once independent nations now composing 
the Austrian Empire were brought under 
the Imperial sway is clearly traced by the 
light of history down to the period of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, as some pre- 
liminary knowledge on these matters is 
needed in order to appreciate the importance 
of recent events. A very full, interesting 
chapter is then devoted to a view of the 
Austrian Foreign policy, and internal admi- 
nistration, from 1815 to the period of the 
revolutio struggles in 1848. The 
events which followed in the different por- 
tions of the Empire, so full of dramatic 
interest, are then given in detail, with all 
the fidelity and spirit of an intelligent eye- 
witness. The events which occurred in the 
March and October Revolutions in Vienna, 





not yet out of those rs which so much 
writing caused them. It is said by those 


the progress of the Hungarian campaigns, 


the fearful scenes of the bombardment of 
Prague and of Venice, the insurreetion of 
Milan, and the campaigns in Italy, resulling 
in the final overthrow of the Sardinian forces 
at Novara, are portrayed with striking and 
picturesque effect. 

We find the following allusion to Mr. 
Stiles, in an extract from a work in 
the London Examiner of Oct. 25, entitled 
“Kossiith and’ Magyar Land,” by Charles 
Pridham, late Times Correspondent in Hun- 
gary. “After a pretty severe pening of 
some of the officials of the British Embassy 
in Vienna he goes on to say. ‘ At a short 
distance from the British lies the American 
Embassy. Thither I next directed my steps. 
In the person of Mr. Stiles, the Ambassador, 
I met with a finished gentleman and a pro- 
found jurist. Mr. Stiles, as I soon diseo- 
vered, had directed considerable attention to 
the Hungarian struggle, and the past history 
of that country. He assented readily to the 
opinion I expressed that it would be difficult 
to find an impartial jurist in Europe or 
America that could take other than one view 
of that important question. He had been 
made a medium of communication with the 
Austrian government by Kossuth, but the 
nature of the proposals now made by the 
former was of so unpracticable a character, 
supported as they were by tle Russians, as 
to appear altogether untenable.’ ” 


The following are from Mr. Sries’s 


KOSSUTH AND THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 


“About the same time another oppor- 
tunity presented itself for the settlement of 
the unhappy difficulties which distracted the 
two countries, but which the Imperial 
Government, in the proud consciousness of 
its inexhaustible strength, thought proper to 
disregard. At the solicitation of Louis 
Kossuth, ‘ President of the Committee of 
Defence, in Hungary, the Charge d’Affaires 
of the United States at the Court of Vienna 
on the 3d of December (1848), made appli- 
cation to the Imperial Government, with a 
view ‘to initiate the negotiations of an 
armistice for the winter, between the two 
armies standing on the frontiers of Austria 
and Hun , and to stop the calamities of 
a war so fatal to the interests of both coun- 
tries.’ 

“ This application (as Mr. Webster, Secre- 
tary of State of U. 8. Government advises 
Mr. Hiilsemann, Chargéd’ Affaires of Austria) 
became the subject of a conference between 
Prince Schwarzenburg, the Imperial Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Stiles. The 
Prince commended the considerateness and 
propriety with which Mr. Stiles had acted, 
and so far from disapproving his interference, 
advised him, in ease he received a further 
communication from the Revolutionary 
Government in Hungary, to have an inter- 
view with Prince Windischgratz, who was 
charged by the Emperor with the proceed- 
ngs determined on in relation to that king- 

om. 

“ A week after these occurrences Mr. Stiles 
received through a secret channel a commu- 
nication si by L. Kossuth, President of 
the Committee of nce,and countersigned 
by Francis Pulsky, Secretary of State. On 
the receipt of the communication Mr. Stiles 
had an interview with Prince Windischgratz, 
who reéeived him with the utmost kindness, 
thanked him for his efforts toward reconeil- 





+ es existing difficulties, but replied in 
substance as follows, ‘I can do nothing in 
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the matter’ ‘1 must obey the orders of | 


the Emperor’ ‘Hungary must submit.’ 
*I will oceupy Pesth with my troops, and 
then the Emperor must decide what is to be 
done” ‘I cannot consent to treat with 
those who are in a state of rebellion.’ 

“The course of the Imperial Government 
was fixed, and from motives of pride as well 
as of policy nothing short of the uncondi- 
tional submission of Hungary, as Prince 
Windischgratz stated, would at that time for 
a moment be listened to. 

“ Two recent victories over his own undis- 
ciplined and ill-armed subjects had given the 

oung Emperor a confidence in the invinei- 
bility of his troops which nothing could 
shake. Prague, battered by the cannon of 
Windischgratz, had been but a short time 
previously reduced to a state of the most 
fawning subserviency, and Vienna besieged, 
not by ‘Turks but by an overwhelming force 
of Austrian troops, had just surrendered, 
and lay in all its agonies prostrate at his 
feet. 

“ But as great an obstacle to the success of 
negotiations at this time arose from the fact 
that the constitutional privileges of Hungary 
have ever been a thornin the side of Austria, 
and the Schwartzenburg cabinet had arrived 
at the conclusion that the present was a 
most favorable moment to rid themselves of 
these troublesome encumbrances. 

“It was the boast of Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, when Viceroy of Ireland, that he 
had made King Charles in that island, ‘as 
absolute as any Prince in the world could 
be,’ and the ambition of the English states- 
man seems to have been the leading motive 
which characterized the policy of Schwartzen- 
burg’s government of Hungary. 

“The Vienna Gazette, the acknowledged 
organ of the lmperia] Cabinet, in its impru- 
dent exultation over the triumphant com- 
mencement of the campaign, thus exposes 
the fixed policy of the Ministry. ‘The 
Magyar tribe is now being thrown back 
upon its geographical territory, and the king- 
dom of Hungary, such as it has been, lies in 
its agonies, after existing for a thousand 
years. Its history is <08k ib doshas 
to Austria.” 

Some scenes from that “Iliad of Woes” 
the siege of Venice— 

THE FALL OF VENICE. 


Towards the end of July, the incessant 
roar of cannon which for thirty-two days 
and nights, without intermission, had con- 
tinued to sound and resound upon the ear of 
the Venetians, began now, from some cause 
unknown to them, gradually to subside, By 
some this cessation of hostilities on the part 
of the Austrians was ascribed to the pre 
ration n for a new and more terrible 
mode of attack. And what added foree to 
this conjecture, was the intelligence which 
had reached them that Marshal Radetzky 
was then at Mestre busily engaged in in- 
specting all the works, | superintending 
the construction of strong howitzer batteries 
at St. Giuliano and other important positions, 
which had hitherto remained unoecupied: 

Others very naturally supposed that the 
enemy, finding it a useless expenditure of 
powder and shot, had abandoned the idea of 
taking the city by storm, and were resolved 
to await until starvation should accomplish 
what their army could not effect. And as 
the city began now to experience the first 
effects of famine, this seemed for the mo- 
ment the more probable conclusion. 





The crowds around the bakers’ shops 
were already so dense that several persons 
had been pressed to death. Meat and wine 
were almost completely exhausted, and bread 
of the worst quality exceedingly scarce. 
Notwithstanding these severe demands 
upon their patriotism and courage, public 
opinion in Venice on the subject of resist- 
ance was still unchanged, the people seemed 
still resolved “to hold out to the last,” 
while the activity at the arsenals and at all 
the ports appeared to indicate thatsome great 
enterprise was to be undertaken before the 
final catastrophe arrived. For some time 
ra ai arumor had been cireulated in 

enice, that on the Ist of August the 
Austrians intended to commence another and 
more awful assault upon the city than any 
that had hitherto been witnessed, but there 
were few of its pleasure-loving inhabitants 
who listened with eredulity to this whisper 
of fancy, and even they dreamed not of any- 
thing more disastrous than that which they 
had already encountered. But when the 
silence which reigned over the waters of the 
lagunes, had been for many days unbroken 
by a single hostile gun, on Sunday, the 31st 
of July, at midnight, when the lower classes 
were quietly reposing in their beds, and the 
higher and gayer circles, as was their cus- 
tom, promenading the illuminated Piazza of 
St. Mark, or seated under its extended bal- 
conies carelessly sipping their coffee or puf- 
fing their cigars, no sooner had the bell in 
the tower of St. Mark tolled the hour of 
twelve and announced the fact that the first 
of August had appeared, than they found 
themselves in the midst of a shower of red- 
hot shot, more terrible than the irruption of 
Vesuvius and Pompeii, and covering at once 
nearly three fourths of the city. Ina moment 
all Venice was alive. The streets were 
crowded with the residents of the invaded 
section—men, women, and children, all hur- 
rying toward the Castillo and the public 
gardens where the projectiles did not reach, 
and running as it were the gauntlet none 
those narrow ways, amid the shot and ru 
bish, broken chimneys, and severed cornices, 
that were at every step rattling down about 
their heads. Yet not a complaint was utter- 
ed, not a tear shed. The people of the 
exposed districts quartered themselves upon 
the occupants of the other sections with as 
much composure as if they had been mem- 
bers of one family, and nothing was heard 
but imprecations upon an enemy, who avoid- 
ing the breasts of soldiers ready and willing 
to receive them, siompers to force a capitu- 


lation upon the town, by routing the women 
and children from their in hopes 
through their screams and tears to ac- 


compiish that which their personal valor had 
been unable to effect. 

The torrent of balls which continued to 
fall incessantly, night and day, had no other 
result than to destroy property and demolish 
the most beautiful works of architecture and 
sculpture. On the Grand Canal near| 
every e was perforated, and som - 
ticularly those of Mocenigo (which Lord 
Byron occupied), Balbi, Persico, &c., boast of 
having received as many as thirty or forty 
balls each. A number of the churches, viz. 
the; Frari, the Scalzi, San Giovanni e Paolo, 
&c., with their splendid marble and statuary, 
suffered severely. 

ay opens ai the ——- suc- 
ce at length in wing their projectiles 
into the city, a point which they nad endea- 
vored in vain for months to accomplish, was 
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by mounting at San Giuliano, pieces of 
eighty pounds and Paixhans guns of the 
heaviest calibre, and firing with muzzles 
raised to a considerable elevation ; the balls 
then in deseribing the parabolic curve would 
deseend and fall within the city, whereas, 
discharged on a level or aimed directly at the 
object as had previously been done, in a dis. 
tance of five or six miles, the balls invariably 
fell short of their destination, and sank with- 
out effect beneath the waters. 

On the Ist of August, the day upon which 
this awful bombardment commenced, 2000 
Venetians made a sally from Brondolo, and 
after capturing a few hundred oxen, retired. 
During the evening the tidings of that ex- 
poisons reached Venice, and while the popu- 
ation of that gay capital were quietly seated 
in the magnificent Fenice under the shower 
of red-hot shot (for the theatre was in the 
invaded district) enjoying, as com ly as 
though nothing had happened, the perfor- 
mance of “William Tell,” the enthusiasm 
which the narration of this slight success 
ereated was so great, that the continuation 
of the drama was dispensed with, and the 
occasion converted into a national festival. 

Day after day, uneeasingly, the cannonad- 
ing continues, at many points the bombs 
set fire to the buildings, but these are soon 
extinguished without much injury, and as 
the balls seldom if ever penetrated further 
than the roof and one story, the population 
are unconcerned. Provisions become hourly 
more scarce, the supply can last but two 
weeks longer, and yet the people very 
quietly say “ we will hold out until we have 
nothing more to eat, and then the Croats 
may come and do what they please.” 

To add to the horrors of their situation, 
the cholera broke out among the inhabitants 
in its most dreadful and malignant form, its 
ravages, doubtless, increased by the scanty 
and unwholsome food upon whieh they bad 
been for some time compelled to subsist ; 
and yet, amid all these disasters, the city 
remained tranquil, the Place of St. Mark 
was as much frequented as ever, and the 
countenances of the Venetians as bright as 
though enjoying the sunshine the 
palmiest days of the republie. 

On the 14th of August Marshal Radetzky, 
aware of the state to which the city was re- 
duced, renewed his efforts to induce it to 
capitulate, by offering nearly the same 
terms that had been previously rejected. 
Strange that now, when ammunition, food, 
medicine, drink, even water was failing, 
when to the general misery and squalor 
the cholera is added, carrying off from 80 
to 100 a day, in Venice and Chioggia, 
families without bread, without a roof, in 


‘search of shelter and victuals, old men, 


women, and children, crammed into the pub- 
lie store-houses, or under the naked sky 
exposed to al! the inclemencies of the 
weather, and ail the bombs and balls of the 
Austrians, these terms, quite as moderate as 


Y | could —— have been expected, were 


On ed by th a President of the — 
warn e progress of public 
danger that longer resistance was impossi- 
ble, in consultation with the commandant of 
the French squadron and the French Consul, 
it was decided as the only and last means of 
safety, to send a Venetian deputation to the 
Austrian camp with an offer of capitulation. 
Gen. Gergowski, commander of the Austrian 
troops before Venice, received the deputa- 
tion on the 19th, and.in reply to their appli- 
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cation stated that he had no power to treat, 
but that he would immediately forward their 
note to Milan, and that during the time 
necessary to receive a reply from Marshal 
Radetzky he would consent to slacken his 
fire on the city, and further that Venice 
might confide in the paternal intentions of 
the Emperor, and in the enlightened and 
liberal spirit of his government. The Depu- 
tation, comprehending the exact value to be 
attached to such phrases, returned dejected 
and disconsolate to Venice. 

Time rolls on, the reply from Milan is 
hourly expected, the destiny of a nation 
hangs on the balance, and a day becomes an 

e. The fire of the enemy, somewhat 
shikdned on the 20th and 21st, is renewed 
on the night of the latter with as great 
severity as ever. What will be the nature 
of the reply from Milan? What terms will 
an all-powerful and long-provoked enemy 
oe upon an utterly weak and prostrate 
oe? 

No one knows, but all fear they will be 
rigorous in the extreme. The republic ap- 
proaches its end. Venice has but two days’ 

rovisions left, and those of the worst kind. 

he pro of the cholera is frightful. 
The absolute and unconditional surrender of 
the city within two days, is inevitable. The 
22d of August arrives, and with it the an- 
swer of the Field Marshal. That octoge- 
narian commander, as magnanimous as re- 
nowned, has affixed no additional stipula- 
tions on his fallen foe, the terms are ac- 
cepted y the municipality of Venice, in 
whose favor the Provisional Government 
and the National Assembly have abdicated 
their powers, the firing has ceased on both 
sides, and the republic of Venice is no more. 

Her defence stands alone—like her marble 
palaces and her renown, in the midst of seas 
and of the ages of the world; she falls as 
she has lived, free from excesses, free from 
violence, and whilst enduring incredible 
privations has never yielded to anarchy, 
overpowered by superior forces, and yield- 
ing to the weight of events which it was 
impossible to withstand, ruined in every- 
thing but spirit, Venice falls battling heroi- 
cally for ancient and long-cherished inde- 
pendence. 





AYLMERE, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Tue author of this collection is chiefly 
known to the public as a dramatist—and on 
examining his various productions, the dra- 
matic element seems the most strongly de- 
veloped. While we note many errors in 
taste, most of them however the peculiar 
perty of all dramatic writers, he also ex- 
ibits many of the excellences of that style 
of composition. The language is condensed 
and to the purpose—a certain hardihood of 
expression is frequent, and simplicity tri- 
umphs over extravagance by the very neces- 
sity of the scene. 9 q 
are S28 MNEE POOMETS 9 eloquent rhe- 
toric and many striking situations, We do 
not always approve the course of the plot, 
nor the conduct of the principal characters. 
The general objection to the piece, in an 
artistic light, is that it is too much in mono- 
rie sdndatsubonss eternariot 
upon a ial grievance to ect 
of the dehier claims and belongings oA x te 





time illuminated with a shy flash of the wri- 
ter’s dramatic power. Altogether, Mr. Con- 
rad’s reputation is fairly won, and we trust 
it may be long worn in its freshest gloss. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


A sew publication by Mrs. Ellet, Watching 
Spirits,* falls, we presume, under this head 
rather than that of Theological Works, 
though the chapter headings are sufficiently 
sermon-like. Indeed in the presto change 
on the title-page from author of * The Wo- 
men of the American Revolution,” we have 
a transformation equal to Portia’s Assump- 
tion of the Doctorate of Civil Law. How 
our fair D.D. aequits herself in the pulpit 
may be seen in a passage at random, on the 
opening of the book, upon the “ Lesson- 
ing (?) of Angels”—e. g. “How this de- 
liverance was to be effected was the great 
mystery into which angels desired to look. 
How could man who had fallen be just with 
God? How could his transgression be ex- 
} piated, and how could he be clothed with a 
righteousness in which he might be present- 
ed spotless before Him who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity? Should one 
of those bright legions undertake the work ? 
No created being could pay the debt, or 
sustain the height of that wrath which, if 
not intercepted, must sink a world to perdi- 
tion. To expiate a single sin would have 
required for man or angel, the years of eter- 
nity, &c.” This is the easy-going pace, the 
hang of any number of sermous, We 
should much prefer to meet Mrs. Ellet on 
her old ground of biography or history. 


The Talisman, which recals to us, in 
name, the worthy labors of the most gentle- 
manly of publishers, Dr. Bliss, in this depart- 
ment, when Annuals were new and in their 
glory, is a readily made selection from the 
current literature, among which the House- 
hold Words furnishes the best, with colored 
illustrations in the new oil printing. Some 
of the examples of this art, in the volume, 
are quite successful in tone and softness. 
The vignette title-page is peculiarly delicate. 
A sombre moonlight is well rendered, 
and the Mosque of Omar shows the capa- 
bilities of this printing for architectural 
effects. In the new pictorial methods of 
printing the Philadelphians are making con- 
siderable advances. In cost and luxury of 
paper this book, in common with several 
others, is not to be surpassed. We trust yet 
to see these refinements adapted to litera- 
ture less perishable than a book of casual 
selections. 


This same method of oil coloring has 
been applied to a series of juvenile publica- 
tions, Scenes and Narratives in the Old Tes- 
tament,t exhibiting its capabilities for the 
decoration of children’s books. The reading 
matter of these narratives, the Garden of 
Eden, the Lives of Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
and others, is all in the form of verse, indus- 
triously gone through with, but on a very 
unfortunate model. We fear the taste, at 
least, of the rising generation will not be 
greatly edified by such vapid doggerel as 
this :-— 





* Watching Spirits. By Mrs. Ellet, author of the 
Women of the American Revolution. Charles Scribner. 


nature. Many of the minor pieces are t The Talisman, an Offering of Friendship, with oil- 
- “ . : colored illuminations, from designs by Devereux. Edit- 
pleasing and affecting—and are from time to | eq D. Moore. Phila.: Hogan & Thompson. 
tOld Testament Scenes and Nurratives. The Gar 
* Ayimere; or, the Bondman of and other j den of the Histories of Abraham, Isaac, 
yoy By Robert T. Conrad. Phila. : H. Butler a &c. I2vols. Phila.; Hogan, 
‘0. 





& | With a Memoir of the 


Aad Joseph did behave himself 
With great humility ; 

And for his justice he was blest 
With great prosperity. 

He served his master well, and tried 
To serve him better still ; 

And labored hard, both day and night, 
To do-his master’s will. 


Another series from the same publishers, 
Agatha’s Stories, and Timor the Tartar, and 
the Soldier Cap,* is in a different and better 
vein. The subjects are well selected for 
very youthful readers, and the wood cuts 
help along very effectually. Timor Wateh- 
ing the Ant is a subject for any one’s con- 
templation, and his grand Eastern way of 
doing things well calculated to gain a child’s 
attention. 


Legends of the Flowers,t by Suean Pindar, 
is a dainty little volume, in silver and blue, 
written in a tasteful, delicate spirit. 


True Stories from Ancient and Modern 
History, drily told in style, may serve as 
text-books for an early introduction to the 
study of larger works. Summer Day and 
Young Man’s Evening Book} are compila- 
tions of woodcuts and miscellaneous matters, 
natural history, anecdotes, scientific para- 
graphs—-a kind of boy’s common-place book, 
with some of our old wonders from the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society. 


Mrs. Hofland’s Home Tales} is a pleasant 
series of four volumes, also boand together in 
one, from an ever acceptable source. They 
are—The Affectionate Brothers, The Sisters, 
The Blind Farmer and his Children, names 
which indicate the hold which Mrs. Hofland 
has over the youthful susceptibilities. An- 
other volume, also from Messrs, Franeis & 
Co., is capital in its way—Merry Tales for 
Little Folk.0 Jt has Southey’s Three . 
Bears, and Fielding’s Tom Hickathrift, and 
Peter the Goatherd, the father of Rip Van 
Winkle, and Hans in Luck, and The Three 
Cats, and much other elfin stuff of the good 
old stamp. People on first coming into the 
world see a great many wonders, and these 
marvels are greedily swallowed by the 
ep imagination. Woodcuts are tolera- 

ly plentifully sprinkled about. In books 
for children, plenty of cuts, whether they 
are good, bad, or indifferent ! 


Paul and Virginia** brings up the rear 
of our list—a good edition, with large ty 
and bountifully large pictures. A moderately 
priced and always acceptable gift-book. 

Dunglison’s Medical Lexicon. Eighth 
edition —In a notice of this valuable work 
last week, an error occurred in stating that 
the number of three thousand subjects was 
treated of; it should have been, with the ad- 
dition of 4000 not in any previous edition. 
The sixth and seventh editions contained 





* Agatha’s Stories : The Thunder Storm and other 
Tales—Marie the Orphan. Timor the Tartar. The 
Soldier vn 3 Phila.: Hogan, Perkins & Co. 

t Legends of the Flowers. By Susan Pindar, author 
of Fireside Fairies, &c. Appleton & Co. 

? True Stories from Ancient History; Chronologi- 
cally Arranged. By a Mother.—True Stories froin 
Modern History. Do. Francis & Co. 

$ The Summer Day Book, containing Sketches in 
Natural H 5 Adventures, &c., &c.—The 
Young Man’s Evening Book. Francis & Co, 

|| Home Tales: including the Affectionate Brothers, 
The Sisters, The Blind Farmer and his Children. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 4 vols. Francis & Co. 

Merry Tales for Little Folk. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Pictures. Francis & Co. 

** Paul and Virginia, By Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Anthor. Embellished with nu- 





merous engravings. Phila.: Hogan & Th 
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9000 subjects more than previous ones, and 
this one, from an estimate made, upwards of 
50,000 subjects and terms relating to medi- 
cine, and the collateral sciences. Besides 
the profit derived therefrom by the reader 
and student, it marks the sincerity and enter- 
prise of the publishers to incorporate from 
time to time such a large increase of new 
matter as this in a standard work, without an 
increase in the original price. 


Messrs. Stanrorp & Sworps have pub- 
lished an edition of the Book of Common- 
Prayer, in a neat pocket volume, ineluding, 
without adding ineonveniently to the bulk, 
the Proper Lessons for the Sundays and 
Holidays throughout the Year. ‘The binding 
is neat and elegant, with flexible back and 
covers, the best adapted to use and handling. 
The same publishers also publish the parts 
of the Church Service in various other de- 
sirable forms. sey have just issued that 
convenient manual, the Pocket Almanac and 
Church Register for 1852, the thirty-seventh 
year of its publication. 

The Magazines for the month exhibit no 
lack of industry and enterprise. Scott & 
Co.’s reprint of Black opens with a 
critique on Henry Taylor's Dramatic Pro- 
ductions. Bulwer’s novel is continued. 
There is a military story, a “Legend of 
Gibraltar,” and a capital bit of nursery stuff, 
“The Master Thief—a Norse popular Tale.” 
Harpers’ Magazine has abundantly illustrat- 
ed original papers on the Boston Tea Party 
and the American Arctic ay the 
International a paper on Mr. Bryant, and an 
article on the Mormons, with illustrations 
from a recent London publication. The In- 
ternational concludes its fourth volume, and 

mises for the future more original matter. 
oF its reprints from~ foreign authors, the 
preface naively remarks—we shall continue 
to avail ourselves of their new productions 
as largely as justice to them, and the advan- 
tage and pleasure of our readers, may seem 
to justify.” Consistently or inconsistently 
with this announcement, Dickens’s new 
novel is “expected to be commenced in the 
number for February.” We trust Mr. Dick- 
ens will be satisfied with the justice done 
him in the premises. The International, 
however, gives credit to the foreign author 
by publishing the source of its selections. 

arpers’ Magazine, we regret to see, still 
refuses this decent and desirable acknow- 
ledgment. 





Dear Messrs. Evrrors:—I send you another 
specimen of the Jobsiad. In regard to the 
metre, the author says in a stanza which I take 
from another part of the Poem— 
“ There are, it is true, some crippled lines, namely, 
That have too few feet and craw! lamely ; 
But then, as a compensation for that, you will meet 
Many others that ran along on a superabundance 
of feet.” 


CHAPTER XV. OF 
THE JOBSIADE, 
the wri old Sen 

seers oie the foregolag letter (Lit. World, Oct. 1) 
Oxp Sexator Joss’s answer (verbatim, 
Literatim atque punctatim), 

In form and manner as follows would run: 

Dearly belovéd and hopeful son ! 


I am very to see, by thy letter, 

That thy health and prospects are daily better, 
Nevertheless it causes me pain, 
That thou makest meution of money again. 


It is searce three months, O rarest of scholars! 
Since I seat thee a hundred and fifty dollars, 








[Dec. 6 





I wonder, my son, thou considerest not 
Where in the world so much cash can be got. 


I also learn, with lively satisfaction, 

That thou findest in study such great attraction, 
But it is with the highest concern I see 
That thou askest 30 ducats of me. 


Allow me, my son, the observation, 
That, on the most liberal computation, 
A university residence 
Cannot be, with fregality, such an expense. 


Most truly thou art right in saying 
That lectures and books are not had without 
paying, 
But it must take a great many to come 
To such an enormous, unheard-of sum. 


For lodging and washing and lights and fire 
One cannot possibly require 
So much, and for paper and pens and ink 
A very few pence would suffice, I should 
think. 


I also perceive with gratification 
That thou keepest thyself from the contamina- 
tion 
Of evil companions, especially by night, 
That thy books and thy chamber are all thy 
delight. 


Likewise I am greatly pleased with thy drinking 
Nothing but tea,—but [ can’t help thinking 
To one who pores over his books and drinks 
tea, 
What use can these 30 ducats be? 


That other students for a niggard abuse thee 
May very properly amuse thee, 
For he who spends all that thou hast figured, 
Deserves to be culled anything but a niggard. 


Let me advise thee to continue the attention 
To thy books and studies of which thou mak’st 
mention, 
That thy precious time and thy money, both, 
May be wisely spent, and not wasted in sloth. 


But mind, my son, the advice of the physician, 
And beware even of a laudable ambition, 

For alas! too often we find it a rule 

That the greatest scholar’s the greatest fool. 


Thy purpose of preaching deserves commenda- 
tion, 
Be diligent, therefore, in thy preparation, 
But from much disputation, when all is done, 
Precious little wisdom comes out, my son. 


The use of a Privatissimum I can’t conjecture, 
When one is already ten hours at lecture, 
And I comprehend it the less as you say 
There are 20 Rixdollars to pay. 


But I waive all further commentary, 
For the money thou findest necessary 
In pursuing thy studies I gladly allow, 
And though it were three times as much as 
now. 


According to thy story (and no doubt it’s a true 
one), 
Thou hast torn thy coat, and of course must 
have a new one, 
Nevertheless the cloth must be superfine, 
To cost 12 dollars or even 9. 


Bot he that will study to be a pastor, 
Should not think to dress so much better than 
his master, 
Therefore a somewhat coarser stuff 
Would make thee a coat quite good enough. 


For other articles of wearing apparel 
Thou demandest 4 Louis d’ors, with that I shan’t 
quarrel, 
When night-gown, hat, and trowsers wear 
out, 
New ones are necessary without doubt. 


But if I must make, for all this raiment, 
And so forth, special and separate payment, 
What shall become, Hieronymus dear, 

Of the 30 ducats, to me is not clear. 





eee 
[ received with much feeling the information 
Of thy recent eritical situation, 
But to tamper with physic to such an extent, 
I must say, my son, is money misspent. 


For I searce ever knew of the rule’s failing, 
With young folks especially, that when one ig 
ailing, 
Nature does better, when left to herself, 
Than Be best mixture on the apothecary’s 
shelf. 


The expense of the Doctor and his preparation 
Seem to me little Jess than an abomination, 
And I very seriously question 
Whether an apothecary or a Doctor can be a 
Christian. 


And then the confectioner’s bill of eight 
guilders— 
My son, my son! it almost bewilders 
Thy father’s brain !—if thou hadst been wise, 
A dollar at most would now suffice. 


For citrons, comfits, and things of that nature, 
Administer no strength to the feeble creature, 
But oatmeal gruel and barley-drinks 
Are better, far, for the sick, methinks. 


To fall down stairs is highly injarious, 
See to it next time thou art not so furious 
To get to thy studies, but take more care, 
For it costs a great deal such damage to 
repair. 


Thy surgeon has taken thee in completely, 
For our tuwn-barber, who works so neatly, 
Will, for 12 dollars, I’m told, restore 

A broken leg as whole as before. 


But I’m happy to hear of thy restoration, 

For when the parson is in his peroration, 
His arm must be in a flexible state, 
That so he may pound and gesticulate. 


I must further Jameut thy stomach’s weakness 
Occasioned by thy recent sickness ; 
My stomach, I'm sorry to say is feeble 
From sitting so much at the Council-table. 


Nevertheless my earnest advice is : 
Abstain from Burgundy wine and spices ; 
A bit of flag-root now and then 
Will help thy stomach as much again. 


Thou mentionest “some small debts, amount- 


ing 
To 30 or 40 guilders (loose counting) ;” 
I've thought and thought and racked my 
brain 
To guess what debts those can be, bat in 
vain. - 


Thou hast given already in specification, 
Item by item (outside calculation), 
And 40 guilders, thou knowest full well 
Upon my soul are no “ bagatelle !” 


And finally thou needest (for such thy pretence 


is), 
A dozen Pistoles for thy general expenses ; 
No doubt it were very agreeable to thee, 
But to me inconvenient in the highest degree. 


For as to any unexpected urgency 

Those 30 ducats will meet the emergency, 
‘These last dozen Louis d’ors seem to me, 
In that view, a mere superfluity. 


And as to the stolen crowns! thy suggestion, 

In point of delicacy admits of a question, 
For truly the reparation were eorer to me 
Than the alleged robbery is to thee. 


But from this disagreeable subject to pass on, 
Thy proposal to string the thief up sans fagon 
Is by no means a Christian sentiment, 
Mr. Anonymous may one day repent. 


Besides, ’tis a matter of congratulation 
In these our days of illumination, 
I say it confidentially in thy ear, 
Holy justice has grown less severe. 
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Nor one who chances a drawer to rifle, 

Need mount the double ladder for such a trifle, 
At least, in our wise Schildburg they say, 
For greater rogues go clear every day. 


When thou in future hast money in keeping, 
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SERPENT SYMBOL—REPLY TO MR. SQUIER. 
Messrs. Editors: 

I opserve in the Literary World of Nov. 

15th, that Mr. Squier has sent you a very 

curt note, intended, 1 suppose, as a reply to 


vice” which he professes to ask at the hands 
of any one who will “ point out what is false 
in fact” in his book (see his Preface): I 
simply asked for information, desiring, if 
possible, to accomplish two objects ; one, to 





I advise thee to guard it with vigilance unsleep-| my questions the week previous. I beg induce Mr. S. to confess that he knows little 


ing, F “ : ‘leave to quote it in full, as a specimen of | oF nothing about the truth or falsity of the 
For nothing is so universal a subject of specu- | terseness and courtesy :— | gross assertion which he has adopted in re- 
lation 


z gard to the Samaritan Pentateuch, thereby 
As money deposited for preservation. : — s. Editor : ‘ So » seer | showing the animus which led him to seize 
; “4 correspondent of your paper, who sub-| ypon a good opportunity (as he thought) to 
+0 anton Syn tnd therefore, frock, thes recat ectibes. himself «J. A. S., who has ‘ devoted | secon : slur oe the. faith of those ~ 
letter, | Some time to Oriental studies,’ and has taken | believe in the Holy Bible; the other, to vin- 
|, ood deal oF gpa "i the Pemasian po ooe idicate the truth about this point, to show 
| teuch, recen a ned in at utnam’s, w ere | . ifies 4 
he ‘ chanced’ A i Squier’s ‘ Serpent Sym- | pore Dlg aa hee not ected cy sagmme A 
| bol,’ and by ‘ accident’ opened upon page 154, | and Tarly in bis quotations, and to ay 
|where he found a foot note condensed from | that Mr. Squier is culpably careless in fol- 
Duncan’s ‘ Religioos of Profane Antiquity,’ the | lowing him as he has done. When I desire 
| purport of which astonished him. And with a|@ny controversy with the author of the 
| feeble effort at a sneer he attempts to hold Mr.|“ Serpent Symbol,” he may make himself 
| Squier aceountable fur Mr. Duncan’s accuracy | easy about my appearing in my “ own proper 
|—in which he will most certainly fail. If person.” Till then, as he has virtually con- 
‘J. A. S’ seeks a controversy with Mr. Squier, | fessed that he knows nothing about the Sa- 
ihe will have to meet him on his own ground, maritan Pentateuch, let him consider well 
{and appear in his own proper person. Until | what follows. 
| then the account of ‘J. A. S/ lies with Mr. Some years ago a work was published in 
In the honorable Council, and so | Dunean. In justice to the latter, however,sinee | England, under the title of “ The Religions 
My incomes, you see, are very low. , his accuracy has: been called in question, it is of Profane Antiquity,” by Jonathan Duncan, 
I shall, therefore, look forward with pleased | poe eee eee ep ion tenes? referred pearl: a! . ope of mane ea, 
expectation, ; « Respettfally, your ob’t serv’t, , and the author displays a good deal of inge- 
To the day of thy final graduation, “pg. gs, |Buity in support of the theory which he is 
Especially as, by this time, without doubt, « New York, Nov. 8, 1851.” ‘ """ ‘advocating: in general, too, he manifests a 
Tine heat in oneal bebhdhs I d New York, Nov. 8, : | : he Spano 
ou hast in every branch jearned out. | spirit of reverence for Divine revelation, and a 
ape follows the note, which see be- | disposition to deal fairly and honestly. The 
ow. author acknowledges himself deeply indebt- 
It is not necessary here to speak of the | ed to the Jesuit Athanasius Kireher for aid in 
petulance and uncourteous tone of this note, | explaining the heathen mythology on astro- 
nor of the insinuations which are thrown out | nomical prineiples, On p. 288-9, occurs the 
that “J. A. S.” has no right to the initials of | following passage : 
his own name. You can state—if you, < . 
choose—who and what your correspondent, “The salacious propensities of the goat are 
is,* and satisfy the seruples of “E. G. S.,” | more determined than those of any other animal, 





We always lock our cash up tight 
And anxiously watch it by day and night. 


But to appease thy present desire, 

And supply what immediate wants require, 
Be pleased hereby the moneys to find 
In a sealed linen bag, each separate kind. 


Nevertheless, I must hint to thee, Hieronymus, 
That the times we live in are rather ominous, 
And it costs me many an anxious thought 

Where so much money can ever be got. 


There’s a very small trifle of business doing, 
Folks are so poor—scaree anything brewing 


For if thou should’st longer stay and study 

As diligently and dearly as thou hast already, 
I shall grow as poor as Job was once, 
Utterly unable to raise any more funds, 


We all desire to welcome, greatly, 

Our learned son in a style right stately, 
Especially thy mother with joy 
Looks forward to the return of her boy. 


I wish I had some news to write you, 
But things are mostly in quo sita ; 

I go as usual, early and late, 

To the Council-room to deliberate. 


There we have had in consideration, 

In pleno many an altercation, 
Whereby our police affairs may be 
Administered judicious! y. 


Thy mother’s teeth have troubled her greatly, 
But a distinguished surgeon, lately, 
From foreign parts, came along one day, 
And took the troublesome teeth away. 


A person is paying attention to your sister 

Gertrude, his name and title is Mister 
Procurator Geier, tis well under way, 
And Trudy grows taller every day. 


Our old parson is always ailing, 

They think his health is decidedly failing, 
If this excellent man should be taken away, 
Thou mightest be our Parson one day. 


Our wealthy neighbor’s daughter Betty 
Sends hearty greetings—the girl is pretty— 
And neat and tidy, and would be 
A nice little parson’s wife for thee. 


Thy brothers and sisters all send their greeting 
In the joyful hope of a speedy meeting. 
They are glad to hear of thy health and 


success, 
And, with wishes for thy happiness, 


I remain, 
Thy father (in course of natur), 
Hans Jobs, pro tempore Senater. 
P.S. Write again at an early day, 
But spare thy allusions to money, I pray. 
c. T. B. 





’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. 
PorZ. 


lest he should compromise his dignity in an- 
swering the queries of “J. A. 8S.” Before 
procecding, however, to the point to which 
my questions were intended to lead, I must 
notice one or two of Mr. Squier’s assertions 
in his note to you. He Jabors under a seri- 
ous error in supposing that I shall “ attempt 
to hold Mr. Squier accountable for Mr. 
Dunean’s accuracy ;” that would be fruitless 
labor; but 1 do mean to hold Mr. Squier 
accountable for Mr. Squier’saceuracy or want 
of information, as the case may be, and for 
the best of reasons. Mr. 8S. inserts a note 
in his work on the “ Serpent Symbol,” with- 
out a hint that it comes from anyone else, or 
that it is not his own language; and simply 
says, * Compare Duncan’s,” &e. He does 
not say, Mr. Dunean asserts so and so, and 
I give it on his authority, without vouchin 
for its aceuracy: he does not, as he should 
have done, mark the passage as a quotation ; 
no, it is only just now that he finds it con- 
venient to inform the reader that his note is 
“condensed from Duncan,” &e. Hence, 

| you will observe, Mr. S. must either confess 
| that he used another man’s words without 
_ giving him eredit, or must prepare to stand 
| by the assertions of the note in the same 
way as if they were the result of his own 
profound investigations into oriental learn- 
ing. Of Mr. Duncan’s “ aceuracy” and fair- 
ness I shall haye occasion to speak presently. 
Mr. Squier labors under another error. I 
am not “ seeking a controversy with” him: 
not-atall: I am only doing him the “ser- 














* Our correspondent, “J. A. 8.,° is the Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, late Professor of Oriental sy ey in Bur- 
lington College, N. J., authorof “The 
the New Testament in Greek, with Notes, &c.—[Eps. 
or Lir. Worup. . 





”* Editor of 


and this disposition of his nature pointed him 
‘out to the Egyptians as the most significant 
jemblem of the principle of generation. Dio- 
dorus, of Sicily, declares that those reasons 
obtained for it the honors of consecration, and 
that all those who were born in the sacerdotal 
caste, before entering on their duties, were or- 
dained in the temple dedicated to this animal, 
and that their inauguration was celebrated in 
the name of the goat” (lib. i. c. 55). ‘The 
Egyptians,” continues Diodorus, “ considered 
the goat in the same character as the Greeks re- 
garded Priapus, and the adoration paid, to its 
Statues wasof the same indecent nature as 
the reverence paid to the Lingam of India, and 
the Phallus of antiquity. These consecrated 
symbols were an expression of gratitude to- 
wards the gods, who preserved the population 
of the couniry by replacing the dead with the 
living. Such was the veritable character of the 
Egyptian Pan, the Great Whole, the active in- 
striiment of production, universal nature. It is 
on these principles that the extraordinary Sa- 
| maritan reading of the first verse of Genesis 
fay be explained. Instead of writing ‘ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth,’ 
they wrote, ‘In the beginning the. goat Azima 
created the universe,’ which is as much as to 
say, ‘In the beginning Jupiter Agiochus, or 
Pan, created the universe.’ ” 


The passages in italics are those omit- 
by Mr. Squier.] 
Following this is a note, thus : 


« Abonezra, in his preface to the book of 
Esther, speaking of the law of the Hebrews re- 
ceived among the Gentiles, thus expresses him- 
self in reference to the Samaritan version. 
Transferri curaverunt Jegem Hebrais Perse, et 
seripserunt eam, et posuerunt in historia regum 
suorum : fuerunt etiam Perse addicti idolatria, 
jet ided loco nominis Dei sancti, nomen idolo- 
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rum suorum scribebant ; quemadmodum Sama- 
ritani, qui scripserunt pro ‘In principio Deus, 
&c., In Principio creavit Azima.’ The Rabbins 
were divided in opinion as to the divivity called 
Azima, but the most learned among them said 
it was a goat, and it is quite certain that it must 
have been the goat of Mendes, the representa- 
tive of Pan. Baal Aroch in voce Azima dicit, 
‘Fecerunt viri Aumath Azima: tradant Rabbini 
nostri quod Azima sit hireus calvus, cui non est 
lana.’ Rassi dicit: ‘ Azima erat simulachrum 
similitudine hirci, et sic Jegunt omnes, et sic ex- 
plicant hoe vocabulum Rabbini nostri in Sanhe- 
drim, Vide Kircher. (2dipus Ai gyptiacus. 
Vol. i. p. 368.” 

On referring to Kircher, you will find, 
Messrs. Editors, that he gives the Rabbinical 
Hebrew of Aben Ezra, and the Latin version 
of it, as above. He quotes Baal Aruch and 
Rassi, as Mr. Duncan has given it, and 
accedes to the opinion that Azima means a 
goat. So far well enough. But it is very 
remarkable that Mr. D., having read Kircher 
80 far, should not have looked a little further, 
and given the old Jesuit eredit for his dis- 
tinct denial that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has any such stuff in it as he supposes Aben 
Ezra to assert that it has. In justice to 
father Kircher, I must give you a translation 
of the words immediately following Mr. D.’s 
quotation. “When I found (he says) this 
assertion in Aben Ezra, 1 was seized with an 
earnest desire to know whether the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch in the Vatican contained any 
such reading as this. On examination I as- 
certained that the assertion was false; for 
the Samaritan reading of Gen. i. 1, is as 
follows:—Begqameth veeth dereschit bara 
Elohim et schamaim veeth haretz, And not 
only does the Samaritan Pentateuch differ 
in no respect from the Hebrew Pentateuch 
(in this verse), but this is equally true also 
of the vernacular or common speech of the 
Samaritans, which gives the passage thus: 

ma dialmas elhaa 4iath schomih viath 
araah ;—In the beginning God created, &c. 
Now (goes on Kircher), when I had looked 


into these things, I perceived that they were | 


all a pretence, in consequence of that invete- 
rate and irreconcilable hatred of the Jews to- 
wards the Samaritans, or else that this read- 
ing was in copies written by them when 
idolaters, before they received the pure 
Divine law from the Hebrews. For when 
the Jews should know that the Samaritans 
were worshippers of Azima, i. e. a goat, an 
animal of most offensive odor, and it should 
be made evident that in the place of the 
name of the true God they had placed on the 
sacred page the names of their idols, they 
thought that no greater reproach could be 
aeons against the Samaritans than if they 
should thrust upon them this foul lection, 
that the creation of the world was aecom- 
plished by a goat. These things I was un- 
willing entirely to pass over; now, however, 
I return to the matter in hand.” (Athan. 
Kircher. “ Gidipus = pt.” Rome, 1652, 
vol. i. p. 368, 9). th this quotation, J 
leave it to the reader to judge whether Mr. 
Duncan has dealt quite fairly with father 
Kircher and the Samaritan reading of Gen. 
i. 1, and whether Mr. Squier has acted as 
—— as he might have done in follow- 
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been misapprehended by Kircher, and how | and offensive as it would be to assert the 
the perversion of it has been retailed, in| same of the Hebrews. 

succession, by Messrs. Duncan and Squier. Though I have trespassed longer than | 
Aben Ezra, as you are aware, was a distin- meant upon your time and patience, Messrs 
guished rabbi during the former half of the Editors, yet I beg to say a word or two in con. 
twelfth century, equally eminent for pro- clusion. A learned Jesuit quotes the words 
found erudition and wisdom. He wrote | ofa venerable rabbi; not catching the mean. 
commentaries on the whole of the Old Tes- ing (but evidently without any intention to 
tament Scriptures, and is considered by com- | misrepresent) he gives a Latin version of the 
petent judges the most judicious of Jewish | Hebrew passage, which goes forth to the 
expositors. In the course of his labors, he | world as the exact sense of the original ; an 
makes two or three introductory remarks to English writer takes the Latin rendering 
the Book of Esther. He is giving a reason (though the Hebrew was before his eyes on 
why the name of God does not occur in this the same page), quotes it as asserting a fact, 
book, sd after objecting to the one which | sends it abroad to the world. and takes no 








had been stated by many, he presents his 
own, in the following words, literally trans- 
lated from the Hebrew :*—* But it is clear 
to me that this roll was composed by Morde- 
cai, and this is what is meant by—and he 
sent letters (Esther i. 22)—and they were 
all repetitions of the one writing, accordin 
to the sense of the (original) copy. A 
the Persians translated it, and it was in- 
scribed in the archives (lit. chronicles) of 
their kings; and as they were idolaters they 
wrote instead of the name of the glorious 
and awful God, the name of their own abo- 
mination: as the Cuthites did, who wrote 
instead of ‘in the beginning God created, 
Ashima created” Thus it is that Mordecai 
does not mention the glory of God in the 
roll.” Now, you will observe that Aben 
Ezra says not a word about the Samaritan 
Pentateuch or the Samaritan version (made 
in the first or second century), of both of 
which it is almost demonstrably certain he 
knew nothing at all. Neither Jews nor 
Christians in Europe at that period were 
aware of the existence of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. Hence it seems clear that as he 
is speaking of the Persian idolaters who sub- 
stituted the name of a false god in the place 
of that of Jehovah, in the letters above 
spoken of, so too he means by the Cuthites, 
who put Ashima in the place of God in 
writing Genesis i. 1, the Samaritan idolaters 
|mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30, who wor- 
|shipped Ashima and other false gods. For 
|it deserves to be noted, in this connexion, 
| that he does not—utterly as he must have 
disliked the Samaritans—say one word to 
the disparagement of those who lived during 
| his own period, nor in the slightest degree 
jaecuse them of substituting Ashima for 
| Elohim, an accusation which, from what we 
know of men and the intense hatred between 
\Jews and Samaritans, the learned rabbi 
would have been only too glad to have had 
und to publish to the world. Bat he has 
one nothing of the sort; he could do nothing 
of the kind: Aben Ezra was a man of too 
pot pe to err on this point through 
gnorance, of too much candor to vilify 
an enemy by falsehood. The Samaritans, as 
he well knew, were no more idolaters than 








a temple on Mount Gerizim, and had con- 
formed wholly to the worship of Jehovah 


confess, they were more exact in their ob- 
servances 


ly the author of the “ Religions of selves. Consequently, the grossness of an 


ing] 
Profane Antiquity.” 

But this is not the whole of the story. 
To understand clearly the entire matter and 


to do justice to all parties, we must turn to 
Aben Ezra, see just what his words are, and 


look at the facts of the case, in order to per- 
evive how the learned rabbi’s meaning bas 





Gen. i. 1, “ Ashima created” (whatever 
Ashima mean, whether a lamb, goat, satyr, 





t begged a learned friend and profound orien 
scholar to translate the passage above. You can rely 
upon it as thoroughly accurate, 











the Jews; no one had ever accused them of 
being such, after the time that they had built | we make with feelin 


religion than the Jews them- 


sacred fire, or heaven), becomes as glaring 
* Lest there should be any imputation of uatairsces, well-spring of joy, we will here make no 


pains to verify it; though it be a grievous 
siander upon the good name of the innocent, 
he can, without any compuncetions of con- 
science, thus publish it far and wide, when 
he might and ought to have verified it ere he 
used it in this way; an American author 
takes the Englishman’s words without ac- 
knowledgment, pays no sort of attention to 
Kircher and Aben Ezra, and scatters over the 
land the same slander and falsehood. And 
now, what will be the result? Shall we say 
that Mr. Squier is “ competent to pronounce 
upon a point of the kind?” Will he in any 
manner endeavor to repair the injury he has 
done? will he make any correction in his 
book? or will this note stand just as it is, 
though it has been shown how “false in 
fact” itis? Will Mr. Dunean be willing to 
do either Kircher or Aben Ezra justice? or 
will subsequent editions of his book go forth 
to convey untruth on this point? e shall 
see: meanwhile we may lope that these 
gentlemen will endeavor to do what is right 
and just: truth, though always ultimately 
triumphant, can rarely obtain over error and 
fulsehood a speedy victory. 


Very truly yours, 


New York, Vovember 17th, 1851. 





SUCKING PIGS, 


[A sane woah Whole Hogs,” from Dickens's 
As we both preach and practise Temperance 
according to the English signification of the 
word, and as we have lately observed with 
ashes on our head that one or two respected 
models of that virtue have been thrown 
into an ill-humor by our paper on Whole 
Hogs, we trust they will be soothed by our 
present reference to the milder and gentler 
class of swine: which may become Whole 
Hogs if they live, but which we fear are but 
a measly description of Pork, extremely 
likely to be cut off in their Bloom. 
e accidental use of the foregoing 
| flowery expression, brings us to the subject 
of our proves observations: namely, that 
last tender and innocent offspring of Whole 
Hogs, on which has been bestowed the name 
of BLoomeEnism. 

It is a confession of our ignorance which 
of humiliation, but 
when the existence of this little porker first 
became known to us, we supposed its name 


(w.c. 408); nay, as Maimonides and others | to have been conferred upon it in right of its 


fresh and gushing nature. We have since 
learnt, not without impressions of solemnity, 
that it is admiration’s tribute to “Mrs.CoLonEL 


assertion which makes them to have read in| By oomer,” of the United States of America. 


What visions rise upon our mind’s eye, as 
our fancy contemplates that eminent lady, 
and the Colonel in whose home she is a 


ineffectual endeavor to deseribe. 
Neither will we enter upon the great 
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question of the Rights of Women; whether! To return to the sucking pig, Bloomerism. 
Majors, Captains, Lieutenants, Ensigns, Non- | The porcine tikeness is remarkable in many 
commissioned Offivers, or Privates, under | particulars. In the first place, it will not do 
Mrs. Colonel Bloomer; or members of any | for Mrs. Bellows to be a Budder or a Blower. 
other corps. Personally, we admit that our | She must come out of that altogether, and be 
mind would be disturbed, if our own domes-|a Bloomer. It is not enough for Mrs. Bel- 
tic well-spring were to consider it necessary | lows to understand that the Bloomer cos- 
to entrench herself behind a small table | tume is the perfection of delicacy. She must 
ornamented with a water-bottle and tumbler, | further distinetly comprehend that the ordi- 
and from that fortified position to hold forth | nary evening dress of herself and her two 
to the pubiic. Similarly, we should doubt | eldest girls (as innocent and good girls as 
the expediency of her putting up for Maryle- | can be) is the perfection of indelicacy. She 
bone, or being one of the Board of Guardi- | must not content herself with defending the 
ans for St. Pancras, or serving on a Grand | Bloomer modesty. She must run a muck, 





Jury for Middlesex, or acting as High Sheriff and slander in the new light of her advanced | 


of any county, or taking the chair at 2 Meet- | refinement, customs that to our coarse minds 
ing on the subject of the Income-tax. We are harmless and beautiful. What is not 
think it likely that we might be a little dis- | indicated (in something of the fashion of a 
comfited, if we found her appealing to her | ship's figure-head) through the tight medium 
sex through the advertising columns of the | of a Bloomer waistcoat, must be distinetly 


Times, in such terms as, “ Women of tie understood to be, under anyother cireum- 


Bocongy sod of Tooley Street, it is for your | 
good that I come among you!” or, “ Heredi- | 
tary bondswomen of Liverpool, know you 
not, who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow!” Assuming (for the sake 
of argument) our name to be Bellows, we 
would rather that no original proceeding, 
however siriking, on the part of Mrs. Bel- 
lows, led to the adoption, at the various 
minor theatres and in the Christmas panto- 
mimes, of the Bellows Costume; or to the 
holding at any public assembly-rooms of a 
Bellows Ball; or to the composition of 
countless Bellows Polkas; or to the publi- 
cation of a ballad (though a pleasing melody 
with charming words, and certain to become 
a favorite) entitled, “I should like to bea 
Bellows!” In a word, if there were any- 
thing we could dispense with in Mrs. Bel- 
lows above all other things, we believe it 
would be a Mission. We should put the 
question thus to Mrs. Bellows. “ Apple of 
our eye, we will freely admit your inaliena- 
ble right to step oat of “tone domestic path 
into any phase of public appearance and 
palaver that pleases you best; but we doubt 
the wisdom of such a sally. Beloved one, 
does your sex seek influence in the civilized 
world? Surely it possesses infiuence therein 
to no mean extent, and has possessed it since 
the civilized world was. Should we love 
our Julia (assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the Christian name of Mrs. Bellows 
to be Julia),—should we love our Julia better, 
if she were a Member of Parliament, a Paro- 
chial Guardian, a High Sheriff, a Grand 
Juror, or a woman distinguished for her able 
conduct in the chair? Do we not, on the 
contrary, rather seek in the society of our 
Julia, a haven of refuge from Members of 
Parliament, Parochial Guardians, High She- 


stances, absolutely shocking to persons of | 


a Mission, It is not enough to do right for 
right’s sake. There can be no satisfaction 
for Mrs. Bellows, in satisfying her mind after 
due reflection that the thing she contemplates 
is right, and therefore ought to be done, and 
so in calmly and quietly doing it, conscious 
that therein she sets a righteous example 
which never can in the nature of things be 
lost and thrown away. Mrs. Bellows has no 
business to be self-dependent, and to preserve 
a quiet little avenue of her own in the world, 
begirt with her own influences and duties. 
She must discharge herself of a vast amount 
of words, she must enlist inte an Army 
composed entirely of ‘Trumpeters, she must 
come (with the Misses Bellows) into a re- 
sounding Spartan Hall for the purpose. To 
| be sure, however, it is to be remarked, that 
‘this is the noisy manner in which all great 
social deeds have been done. Mr. Howard, 
| for example, put on a shovel hat turned up 
with sky-blue fringe, the moment he con- 
ceived the humane idea of his life, and 


| true refinement. 
| What is the next reason for which Mrs. | (instead of calmly executing it) ever after- 
| Bellows is called upon, in a strong-minded | wards perpetually wandered about, calling 
way, to enrol herself a Bloomer? Tight| upon all other men to put on shovel hats 
lacing has done a deal of harm in the world; | with sky-blue fringe, and declare themselves 
and Mrs. Bellows cannot by any possibility | Howardians. Mrs. Fry, in like manner, did 
leave off her stays, or Jace them loosely,|not tamely pass her time in Jails, devoted 
without Blooming all over from head to foot. | with unwavering steadiness to one good 
In this will be observed the true Whole Hog | purpose, sustained by that good purpose, by 
philosophy. Admitting (what, of course, 1s | her strong conscience, and her upright heart, 
obvious to every one) that there can be no, but restlessly went up and down the earth 
kind’ of question as to the universality among | requiring all women to come forward and 
us of this custom of tight lacing; admitting | be Fryars. Grace Darling, her heroic action 
that there has been no improvement since | done, never retired (as the vulgar suppose) 
the days of the now venerable caricatures, | into the solitary Light-house which her 
in which a lady’s figare was always repre- | father kept, content to pass her life there in 
sented like an hour-glass or a wasp; admit- | the discharge of ordinary unexciting duties, 
ting that there has been no ray of enlight- | unless the similar peril of a fellow-creature 
enment on this subject; that marriageable | should rouse her to similar generous daring; 
Englishmen invariably choose their wives for | but instantly got a Darling medal struck and 
the smallness of their waists, as Chinese | made a tour through the Provinces, accom- 
husbands choose theirs for the smallness of | panied by several bushels of the same, by a 
their feet; that portrait painters always table, water-bottle, tumbler, and money-taker, 
represent their beauties in the old conven- and delivered lectures calling on her sex to 
tional stays; and that the murderous custom mount the medal—pledge themselves, with 
of tight whaleboning and lacing is not con- | three times three, never to behold a human 
fined to a few ignorant girls here and there, | being in danger of drowning without put- 
probably under the direction of some dense | ting off in a boat to that human being’s aid 
old woman in velvet, the weight of whose | —and enrol themselves Darlings, one and all. 
gorgeous turban would seem to have settled, We had it in our contemplation, in begin- 
on her brain and addled her understanding ; ning these remarks, to suggest to the troops 
admitting all this, which is so self-evident | under the command of Mrs, Colonel Bloomer, 
and clear, the next triumphant proposition is, | that their prowess might be usefully directed 
that Mrs. Bellows cannot come out of a pair|to the checking, rather than to the encou- 
of stays, without instantly going into a waist- ragement, of masquerade attire. As for ex- 
coat, and ean by no human ingenuity be set | ample, we observe a certain sanctimonious 











riffs, Grand Jurors, and able chairmen? Is 
not the home-voice of our Julia as the song | 
of a bird, after considerable bow-wowing | 
out of doors? And is our Julia certain that 
she bas a small table and water-bottle Mis- 





sion round the corner, when here are nine 
(ay for the sake of argument, nine) little | 
lowses to mend, or mar,athome?t Does| 
our heart’s best treasure refer us to the land | 
across the Atlantic for a precedent? Then | 
let us remind our Julia, with all respect for 
the true greatness of that great country, that 
it is not generally renowned for its domestic 
rest, and that it may have yet to form itself 
for its best happiness on the domestic pat- 
terns of other lands.” Such would be, in a 
general way, the nature of our ground in 
reasoning the point with Mrs. Bellows; but 
we admit all this to be a question of taste. 





right about the waist, without standing 
pledged to pantaloons gathered and tied 
about the ankles. 


It farther appears, that when Mrs. Bellows 


/goes out for a walk in dirty weather, she 


splashes her long dress and spoils it, or raises 
it with one hand and wounds the feelings of 
Mrs, Colonel Bloomer to an insupportable 
extent. Now, Mrs. Bellows may not, must 
not, cannot, will not, shall not, shorten her 
long dress, or adopt any other mode that her 
own ingenuity (and she is a very ingenious 
woman) may suggest to her of remedying the 
ineonvenience ; but she must be a Bloomer, 
a whole Bloomer, and nothing but a Bloomer, 
or remain for ever a Slave and a Pariah. 
And it is a similar feature in this little pig, 
that even if Mrs. Bellows chooses to become. 
of her own free will and liking, a Bloomer, 
that won’t do. She must agitate, agitate, 
agitate. She must take to the little table 
and water-bottle. She must go in to bea 
public character. She must work away at 


waistcoat breaking out among the junior 
clergy of this realm, which we take the liberty 
to consider by far the most incensing gar- 
ment ever cut; calculated to lead to breaches 
of the peace, as moving persons of a tem- 
perament open to aggravating influences, to 
seize the collar and shake off the buttons. 
Again, we cannot be unmindful of the popu- 
larity, among others of the junior clergy, of a 
meek, spare, large-buttoned, long-skirted, 
black frock coat, curiously fastened at the 
| neck round a smooth white band ; two ordi- 
nary wearers of which cassock we beheld, 
but the other day, at a Marriage Ceremony 
whereunto we had the honor to be bidden, 
mysteriously and gratuitously emerge dur- 
ing the proceedings from a stage-door near 
the altar, and grimly make motions at the 
marriage-party with certain of their right- 
hand fingers, resembling those which issued 
from the last live Guy Fawkes whom we 
saw carried in oper round a certain 


public place at Again, some clerical 
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dignitaries are compelled (therefore they are 
to be sympathized with, and not condemned) 
to wear an apron: which few unaccustomed 
an ean behold with gravity. Further, 


er Majesty's Judges at law, than whom a PF 


class more worthy of all respect and honor 
does not live, are required on most public 


occasions, but especially on the first day of | 


term, to maintain an elevated position behind 
little desks, with the irksome consciousness 
of being grinned at in the Cheshire manner 
(on aecount of their extraordinary attire) by 
all comers. 

Hence it was that we intended to throw 
out that suggestion of possible usefulness 
to the Bloomer forces at which we have 
safficiently hinted. But on second thoughts 
we feel no need to do so, being convinced 
that they already have, as all things in the 
world are said to have, their use. They 
serve 

To point the moral and adorn the tail 
of Whole Hogs. In the lineaments of the 
Sucking Pig, Bloomerism, we observe a kind 
of miniature, with a new and pleasant absur- 
dity in it, of that family. The service it 
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‘quotes these few :— The tongue of man is 
‘powerful enough to render the ideas which the 
human intellect conceives, but in the realm of 
‘true and deep sentiments it is but a weak inter- 
er.” 

| “Humanity has a nobler destiny than to be the 
foot-stool of some families. Let therefore, the 
\House of Austria, proudly relying on his 
bayonets and his Czar, trample upon oppressed 
nations. I know that armies of to-day are not 
the condottieri of old—I know that the light 
has spread, and even bayonets think—I know 
that all the Czars of the world are but mean 
' dust in the hand of God—and so I firmly hope, 
;nay, 1 am certain, I shall yet see Hungary in- 
dependent and free.” 

“ What could be the meaning of this sympa- 
thy! Was it only a fuveral feast offered to the 
memory of a noble dead! God forbid; the 
people of England was the people of life—its 
sympathies belonged to the living, not to the 
dead. ‘The hurrah which greeted him on these 
shores, the warm cheering of hundreds of thou- 
sands in the streets, he took for the trumpet 
syund of the approaching triumph of freedom, 
justice, and popular rights.” 


“ He had the firm conviction that every state's 


may help to do, is, to divest the family of organization was perverted, perverse, and 


what is unreasonuble and groundlessly anta- 
gonistic in its eharacter—which never can be 
profitable—and so to strengthen the good 
that is in it—which is very great. 





VARIETIES. 


Lives appressep sy Watrer Savace Lan- 
por to Kossura on Is DEPARTURE FOR 
AMERICA, 


Rave over other lands and other seas, 
Ili-omened, black winged Breeze, 

But spare the friendly sails that waft away 
Him who was deemed the prey 

Of despot dark as thou—one sending forth 
The torturers of the north, 

To fix upon his Caucasus once more 

The demi-god who bore 

To sad humanity Heaven’s fire and light, 
Whereby should re-unite 

In happier bonds the nations of the earth ; 
Whose Jove-like brow gave birth 

To that high wisdom, whence all blessings flow 
On mortals here below. 


Rack not, O Boreal Breeze, that laboring breast 
On which, half dead, yet rest 

The hopes of millions, and rest there alone. 
Impiously every throne 

Crushes the credulous; none else than he 
Can raise and set them free. 

Oj ! bear him on in safety and in health! 
Bear on a freight of wealth 

Such as no vessel yet hath ever borne ; 
Although with banner toro 

He urges through tempestuous waves his way ; 
Yet shall a brighter day 

Shine on him in his own reconquered field ; 
Relenting Fate shall yield 

To constant virtue. Hungary! no more 

Thy saddest loss deplore ; 

Look to the star-crowned Genius of the West, 
Sole gaardian of the opprest. 

Oh! that one only nation dared to save 
Kosswth the true and brave ! 


Of Kossuth’s eloquence the London Leader 
remarks:—He has stamped himself as by far 
the greatest orator of our day—the practical, 
far-sighted Peel, the noble Mazzini, the un- 
adorned Cobden, the accomplished Macaulay, 
the cunning Thiers, the astute Webster, the 
poetic Vietor Hugo, the statesmanlike Henry 
Clay, —all lack, severally, many qualities which 
Kossuth, as an orator, combines. He is a man 
to speak to nations.” 

Among many Goe things he said, that Journal 


doomed to be turned up, where single individuals 
or single classes had the pretension to consti- 
tute the broad basis of the society. Mankind 
had but one single aim; it was—mankind 
itself; and that aim had but a single instrament 
—miankind again.” 


“In the words of one of the Viennese politi- 
cians, they were told that Austria ‘ did not ex- 
pect the Magyars to be contented—all they 
wanted was that they should pay.” *Yes. The 
House of Austria would not be loved, but it 
would have pay. Well, Hungary would pay 
them all it owes.” 

“ What is Austria? The loans, bayonets, 
the Czar, that is all !” 


“ I confidently affirm that there is not a single 
question in your internal relations which out- 
weighs in importance your external relations ; 
nay, more, I am persuaded that all your great 
internal questions are dependent upon your 
foreign office. Danger can only gather over 
England from abroad.” 


‘To which we may add the following, all from 
the Manchester speech——* He would answer 
that the first basis of his hope was the Almighty 
himself—-the God of justice, who could not 
grant a lasting victory to wickedness. (Hear, 
hear.} History had recorded, to be sure, the 
downfall of mighty empires, compared with 
which Hungary could scarcely claim a name, 
but that downfall was precisely the revelation 
of the eternal justice of God. They fell by their 
own crimes—nations that died by suicide.” 


“ The freedom of such a nation, as united in 
policy with its youuger brother over the Atlan- 
tic, could not fail to be the pulsation of man- 
kind, and that part of the world where such a 
pyramid of civilization stood could not be 
doomed to be the prey of Russian or Austrian 
despots. (Hear.) They would remember 
Paulus Amilius, whose triumph, by a whim of 
fate, was placed between the tombs of his two 
sons, and his quite Roman words—Cladem 
domtis mee vesira felicitas consolatur. Could 
any thing eonsole a Magyar for the misfortune 
of his fatherland, here was the place where he 
(M. Kossuth) would repeat that Roman's 
word's,” 

After a reminiscence of a scene in the Hun- 
garian Parliament:—*(M. Kossuth paused a 
moment, apparently somewhat moved ) Pardon 
me my emotion, gentlemen (hear, hear); the 
shadows of our martyrs, whose names I see here, 
pass before my eyes, and I hear the millions of 
my nation once more shout out, “ Freedom or 
ee ’* (Hear, hear.) As I was then, so am 
‘ now.” " ie | 

















Onxty a Newsrarsr May.—‘ Io a distant 
country, Gentlemen—no matter where—some 
twenty or thirty years ago—there was a young 
man, the son of a poor lawyer, the owner of a 
small vineyard, who received such an education 
as their seanty means allowed. The young man 
with some difficulty acquired his father’s profes- 
sion—became an advocate—advaneed a little in 
the world—and was sent to the Legislature of 
his country as a sort of representative—for he 
was not by the laws of that country permitted to 
take a part in its debates. Not satisfied with 
silence, nor altogether pleased with the condition 
of affairs in which it appears his country was 
deprived of rights and privileges she was entitled 
to by the custom and usage of many generations 
—he became a reporter to that assembly— 
recorded its proceedings in a little broad-sheet, 
and despatched them in every direction through 
the land—acquired great power in inflaming the 
public sentiment of his country in behalf of 
liberty—was cast into prison, where he lay for 
three years—was at length released and came 
forth to rekindle that flame in a wide conflagra- 
tion, which shot to heaven with mighty force, 
and seized upon the towers and well nigh pros- 
trated in ruins a tyranny three centuries old. 
Gentlemen, the man who accomplished all this 
was only a newspaper man: and that news- 
paper man—you al! know his name—was Louis 
Kossuth !’— Speech of Cornelius Mathews be- 
fore the Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

Pea For a Jewisn Cottece.—Dr. Raphall’s 
speech on the same occasion.—< Thus you see 
that mental activity is the great chatacteristic of 
the age and of the country in which we live; 
and that is knowledge, in its various branches, 
which all parties and all sects alike extol and 
pursue as the universal good. Every interest 
has its literary Organ and Fellowships ; every 
religious community its Colleges and Seminaries. 
Am I justified in saying * every Religious Com- 
munity ?’—Alas! you koow that I am not. 
For when I ask where is the College that trains 
Jewish youths to the ministry, or the public 
schools in which Jewish children are taught the 
truths of their holy religion, who among you 
all can stand up and answer? The purpose of 
this evening’s meeting is charity. . You are here 
to relieve the distressed: and I say to you do so 
to the utmost extent of your méans: but while 
you sustain the body, do not starve the mind. 
Remember that great as is the charity which re- 
lieves the present want of the poor, greater still 
is the charity that enables him by the means of 
education, to provide for his own wants. Bear 
this in mind, and methinks it will not be long 
before we see Jewish schools dispensing educa- 
tion to the children of the poor whose bodily 
wants you relieve, and who hereafter wil] take 
their seat at these anniversaries and requite unto 
others the good you have done them.” 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


To Reapers anp Conresronpents—Mr. Spen- 
cer’s Reply to Mr. Squier.—It is but justice, 
while giving Mr, Spencer an opportunity to 
clear up a point of Theological literature in an- 
other page, to state that for whatever remarks 
Mr. Squier may have to make farther upon this 
subject the reader must necessarily await his 
convenience, as he is at present absent from the 
country on a brief tour in Europe. 

Dr. Rarnatt’s Lecturs.—We have pleasure 
in announcing that a Leeture on Hungary will 
be delivered by Dr. Raphall on Monday even- 
ing, at the Tabernacle in Broadway. Dr. Ra- 
phall, as one of the earliest movers of Resolu- 
tions in favor of Hungary, at the Midland 
Counties Meeting in England, is entitled to 
speak upon this subject at this time. His ac- 
quaintance with the inland countries of the con- 
tinent of Europe, his personal knowledge of 
Hangary, with his ability as one of the most in- 
teresting of public speakers, will render this oc- 
ension one of unusual attractiveness. 
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Litrety’s Livine Ace, No. 394, for December, 
contains an interesting article on Western Afri- 
ca, reprinted from the Westminster Review. In 
the same number, in a letter to the editor, an 
amusing account is given of “ the travels” of an 
article written by Prof. North, of Hamilton col- 
lege, and entitled “ A Visit to Howe's Cave.” 
It first appeared in the Knickerbocker, was in- 
serted without any credit in Sharpe’s Magazine 
published in London, reprinted “in Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age as an original English article, and is 
used by the New York Evening Post as “the 
statement of some English gentlemen,” on 
which to found some corroborations. ‘The 
whole journey of changes was performed in 
seven months, 

Ik. Marvel, author of the “ Reveries of a 
Bachelor,’ will contribute a series of articles 
during 1852 to the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
“ The Fudge Papers ; being the Adventures at 
Home and Abroad of the Fudge Family,” ren- 
dered by Tony Fudge, is the title given—to 
cover, it is said, all sorts of whims, whams, and 
opinions ; story, spiced sallies, &c. 


The account of the Litchfield County Centen- 
nial Celebration—or the Celebration of the 100th 
year of the Organization of the County, is pub- 
lished by E. Hunt, Hartford, in an 8vo. of 212 
pages, and for sale by Messrs. Sraincer & 
Townsenp, Broadway. 

Measrs. James Munroe & Co., Boston, will 
issue ina day or two, Volume 3 of Mr. Hud- 
son’s edition of Shakspeare, based, as is known, 
on the Chiswick edition, by Singer. Volume 4 
is in the press. 

Dr. De Kay, the author of several volumes of 
the Natural History of New York, and nume- 
rous other contributions to the Science of Natu- 
ral History, and an eminent physician, died re- 
cently at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

The American Almanac, for 1852, has just 
made its appearance from the press of Messrs. 
Litre & Brown, Boston. “ The Recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy,” one of the longest pa- 
pers, will be found very valuable. 

Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston, have 
published a volume of 554 pages, containing the 
letters and speeches of Hon. Horace Mann, on 
the subject of slavery. 

Messrs. Linpsay & Braxtston, Philadelphia, 
have in press, and will shortly publish—Ele- 
mentary Physies, by Robert Hunt, illustrated by 
numerous engravings ; Holden’s Manual of Dis- 
sections, arranged upon a new plan, with illus- 
trations; Drops of Water, by Agnes Catlow ; 
Mantel’s Thoughts on a Pebble, illustrated ; 
God in Disease, by James F. Duncan; Mayo’s 
Philosophy of Living; and Stebbings’s Chris- 
tian Graces in the Olden Time. 

The recent sale of the Library and Paintings 
of the late Dr. Jarvis, by Messrs. Lyman & 
Rawopon, realized, says Norton’s Literary Ad- 
vertiser, $23,000. Many of the books went to 
the shelves of our colleges. Yale, Harvard, 
New Jersey, Andover, Brown, Rochester, and 
others were purchasers. Here are some of the 
most “ Rare Bokes,” with the prices for which 
they sold. No. 69, A Volume of Tracts, con- 
taining the American Whig, etc., sold for 
$22 75,to Bancroft, the Historian. No. 750, 
Byzantine Historie Scriptores, a unique set, 
containing a beautiful MS. translation of the 
third volume of Nicephorus Gregoras, sold for 
$475, to Prof. Ticknor, of Boston. No. 1634, 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, being the celebrated 
Comrturensian Potyetott, $130, to the Ro- 
che-ter University. No. 1638, The Paris Poly- 
glott, $100, to Geo. Livermore, Esq., Boston. 
No. 1650, Vetus Testamentum Grecum, $40, 
Harvard College. No. 958, Muratori, 27 vols. 
folio, $207, to the Theological Seminary, New 
York. No. 1699, Cranmer’s Bible, $26, to 
Rochester University. No. 1703, Tyndale’s 
Translation of the Pentateuch, $41, to Joha 
Wiley. No. 827, Duchesne’s Historical Collec- 
tions, $24 50, to Browa University. 


The publication of Mr. Bristed’s new book, 
“Five Years in an English University,” has 
been deferred by the publisher, Mr. Putnam, un- 
til next season. 


FOREIGN. 


Planché has put forth “ The Pursuivant at 
Arms ; or, Heraldry Founded upon Facts.” 


Suwarow and his Last Campaign is new, 
and from the press of Smirn, Evper & Co. 

Ettmiillers Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum 
cum Synopsi Grammatica, 8vo., and Anglo- 
Saxonum Poet# atque Scriptores Prosaici Se- 
lecta, by the same, are just published. 


Lady Bulwer Lytton has a new novel in the 
press—Moliére’s ‘I'ragedy : his Life and Times. 
Three vols. 8vo. 


Ware’s European Capitals, and Whipple's 
Literature and Life, recent Boston publications, 
have been reprinted by Cuarman. Also among 
the London reprints are, Dr. Edward Hiteh- 
cock’s Religion of Geology, and its connected 
Sciences, and Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 


There is life in George Cruikshank’s Comic 
Almanac for 1852. The long colored plate in 
front treats us to all possible varieties of the 
Bloomer, with many ingeniously-curious novel- 
ties in the way of Hats. An extra volume of 
the Year Book of Facts for 1851, confined 
wholly to Science and Art, as shown by the 
Great Exhibition collection, is one of the most 
portable and useful volumes brought out by that 
affair. The Sandboys’ Adventures, by May- 
hew, and illustrated by Cruikshank, is now com- 
pleted. These three are from the press of 
Davip Boeve, Fleet street, the immediately op- 
posite neighbor of Punch, and himself humor- 
ously inclined, as many of his publications 
show: Who could publish for many years the 
books of “G. C.” and not admire “a joke?” 
Then, there is relationship ion the matter of 
humor. 


Biacxwoops have published the Memoirs and 
Adventures of Sir John Hepburn, one of the 
Scottish Dugald Dalgettys who served under 
Gustavus of Sweden and Louis XIII. of 
France. 


The Rivingtons are preparing for publication, 
a new Commentary on the Apocalypse, by Isaac 
Williams ; a new volume of Essays by Rev. Dr. 
Maitland ; Dr. Peile’s Annotations, vol. 4; two 
books from Dr. C. Wordsworth ; and volume 2 
of Alford’s Greek ‘Testament. 


A new book by Harrison Ainsworth is com- 
menced, to be completed in 20 monthly num- 
bers, with illustrations by Browne, and yclept 
“The Life and Adventures of Mervyn Cli- 
theroe.” 


Messrs. W. S. Orr & Co., the liberal and 
eminent publishers of Amen corner, have pur- 
chased of Charles Knight the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, complete, with supplement in 16 vols. 8vo. ; 
Knight’s Cabinet edition of Shakspeare, 12 
vols. ; The Pictorial History of England in 8 
thick 8vos., with the two volumes by Miss Mar- 
tineau, bringing it to end of 1846 ; and the Pic- 
torial Bible in 4 vols., with beautiful plates, edit- 
ed by Dr. Kitto. Messrs. Orr & Co. are also 
the present proprietors of Mrs. Loudon’s beauti- 
ful quarto volumes on Flowers, Gardening, &c. 
“ Milner’s Pictorial Tour through Creation,” a 
large 8vo. handsomely illustrated, published by 
them, has had quite a sale in this country. Most 
of the above have been very materially reduced 
in price, and lately quantities have been deposit- 
ed for sale at Mesers. Bangs, Brother & Co.’s, 
bi act as Messrs. Orr’s agents for the United 

tates. 


Elementary Physics, a new work by Robert 
Hunt, author of Researches on Light, is publish- 
ed by Reeve & Benham. 

A new Play by Douglas Jerrold, and one by 
Mr, Marston, are in the hands of Charles Kean, 
preparing for representation. 





> 


“The Household of Sir Thomas More” will 
soon be published by Messrs. Virtue, Son & Co. 
in the same old style as the “ Maiden and Mar- 
ried Life of Mary Powell,” a volume recently 
out from them. 


J. H. Parker, London, announces a new edi- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, with illus- 
trations from original designs and the works of 
ancient masters. 
Also Twenty-five new designs illustrating 
Keble’s Christian Year. 
The Leader (Nov. 15) supplies the fol- 
lowing : 
Among the new works announced is one 
from Gyizot, with the promising title of Médi- 
| tations et Etudes Morales; a novel by the 
Countess D’Orsay, called L’ Ombre du Bonheur ; 
and an important work by Gioberti, Di rino- 
vamento civile d'Italia, the first part being de- 
voted to the Errors and Schemes of the day ; the 
second to Remedies and Hopes. To those who 
love pure literature we know not what more 
agreeable volume to recommend than the one 
just issued of Saint Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi. 
Two new works by Heinrich Heine, a volume 
of poems under the title of Romanzers, and a 
| prose work, Der Doktor Faust, which he cails 
eine getantze Tragédie, are in press. Any- 
thing from the pen of the “ Dying Aristo- 
phanes,” as his friends christen him, must excite 
the curiosity of all German readers. 


The feuilleton of yesterday’s Journal des 
Debats, says the Paris correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce, writing Oct. 30, is de- 
voted to a notice, signed by the celebrated 
French scholar, Monsieur Garcin de Tassy, of a 
Translation of two unpublished Arabie docu- 
ments, relating to the doctrines of the Ismaelis 
and other Batinian sects, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Edward E. Salisbury, of Boston. 
M. de Tassy says—* Mr. E. Salisbury, author 
of this work, is a learned American Orientalist 
who possesses,—what is a rare combination,—a 
thorough knowledge of the Arabic and the 
Sanscrit, that is, of the two principal idioms of 
the Semitic and the Japhetic branches. It must 
not be thought that, because so much devotion 
is paid to commerce in the United States, there 
is no possibility there of attending to anything 
else. Science and letters are cultivated with 
success, and the United States can boast of eru- 
dite men who rival those of Europe. There are 
many scientific and literary societies ; within 
some years past, zealous orientalists have estab- 
lished a special one at Boston, with the title 
American Oriental Society. This Society issues 
a periodical recueil or volume of Transactions 
on a level with the European publications of the 
same kind. The production of Mr. Salisbury 
forms a remarkable specimen of the labors of 
American Orientalism : it is founded on a pre- 
cious Arabic manuscript, recently discovered in 
Syria by a Protestant missionary. A remarka- 
ble and most intelligent application of the doc- 
trives of the ancient sects to those of the social- 
ism and communism of the present day, distin- 
guishes the article of the French savant. A 
striking and admonitory parallel was his main 
object.” 

At the recent annual meeting of the Five 
Academies of the Institute at which M. de 
Tocqueville presided, the Volney gold medals 
were awarded as follows: 

“A prize of 1,200ir. to M. H. Steinthal, 
Ph. Dr., for an essay on certain languages 
spoken by the Yoloff and Bambarra negroes, 
considered in a phonetic and _ psychological 
point of view. A prize amounting to the same 
sum to Mr. Munk, the celebrated Hebraist, for a 
notice on some Hebrew grammarians of the 10th 
and 11th centuries ; a work remarkable for the 
sagacity displayed by the author in his re- 
searches, and for the singular results obtained. 
Dr. Lorenz Diefenbach obtained an honorable 
mention for his ‘ Comparative Dictionary of the 
Gothic Language.’” 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














AIAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes, By 
J.B. M. oon. 12mo. cloth, $1 25 

AZSCHLNES'S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. imo. el. 87 ets. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes, By 
Prof. Felton. Imo. cl. $1. 

‘BIRDS OF). With Notes. By Prof. | 
Felton. 12mo. el. $1. 

CICERO (M .T.)—De claris Gratoribus Liber qui ditar 
Braius, Edited by Professor Charles Beck. 1 
eloth, 42 ets. a 

CICEKO.—Tusealanaram Disputationum Liber Pri- 
nus, et Somaium Scipionis, Edited by Thomas | 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. i6mo. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12me. cl. SL 25. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND) 

were By B. A. Sophocles. 12mo. cloth, | 

75 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 62 cts, 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and lilastrations, By Sir William 
Hamil and others, Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. I2mo. cl. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 
Walker. D.D. l2mo. cl. $1 25. 

STOCKHARDT'S PRINC re OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. I2mo. cl. $1 75. 

SALES'’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 








E LITERARY WORLD. 


A POPULAR BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


HEADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH. 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE IN PRESS, AND WILL PUBLISH IN JANUARY NEXT, 


THE LIFE 
LOUIS KOSSUTH 


GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


WITH NOTICES OF THE DISTINGUISHED MEN AND SCENES 
O# THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


AN APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE 
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ADDRESSES, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES OF THE 


GREAT MAGYAR CHIEF. 


BY P. C. HEADLEY, 
Author of “ Life of the Empress Josephine,” “ Life of Lafayette,” ete. 
AN INTRODUCTION BY HORACE GREELEY. 
In one elegant 12mo. volume. 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT. 
Uniform in size and style with “ Headley’s Josephine.” Price $1 25. 








JOSSE'S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND EX- 
ercises. J2mo. sheep, $1 20. 
a MENU ESPANOLA, 18mo. sheep, 60) 


cen 

TRIARTE'S LITERARY FABLES AND! 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas. 18mo. half morocco, 
70 cents. 








—— DON QUIJOTE. 2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $3. 
“ sheep , 83 50. 
aoa ——— LOPE AND CALDERON. COMEDIL As "ESCO- 
gidas, 90 cts. 


The above list of books are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard College. and im many other colleges #nd 
schools in the United States. s20 3m 


TO TEACHERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


E RESPECTFULLY call your attention to our 

large assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS, which 

will be supplied on the most liberal terms. We are the 

publishers of some of the most valuable books now in 
use, ainong which are 

Guammere’s Surveying ; Bonnycastie’ s Mensuration ; 
Randolph's Arithmetic ; Comly" s Spelling Book ; The 

ve Speller; Comly" 3 Grammar; Davenport's | 
United States ; Jack Halyard; Greca Majora, 2 vols.; 
Kingsley’s Tacitus; Cornelius Nepos ; Smart's Trans. 
of Horece ; The Btate Bk. of Penn's. ; Hazen’s Speller 
and Definer ; Valpy’s Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; Ains- 
worth's Latin Dictionary, Svo.; Anthon’s Ainsworth, 
do. 18mo., &e. 

Also, The American System of Penmanship, by 
George J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, &c., of the 
Central High School, ia }¥ numbers, forming a series of 
Copy Books, unequalled in the execution of the copies 
and quality of the paper. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
nl % 44 North Fourth st. Phila. 


THE 
LONDON BUILDER; 


A JOURNAL FOR THE 


Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artist. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Price $6 a Year, 
INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE. 


It is proposed to establish in this country an agency 
for this well established and valuable journal; and 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, 
it can be supplied at a very reduced rate. The Trade, 
and thore who have been receiving it heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish it, are respectfully re- 
quested to address 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 
né tf 109 NASSAU STREET. 








Agents wanted in every county in the United States to canvass for the above popular work. 
*,* Any Newspaper published within 500 miles of New York State that will give the above 
three insertions shall receive a copy of the work immediately on its publication, free of expense 


i by Mail. 
to DERBY & MILLER, Pvsutsners, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


d6 it 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Eprrep sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes 12mo. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


| Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. 1t will be complete in one volume, and 
wil! be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 











Phillips, Sampson & Co. have Recently Published : 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


One volume 12mo. 


MARGARET; A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY; 


CONTAINING 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 

By JOSIAH QUINCY. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850, 

THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH % ENGRAVINGS. 

PUBLIC CHARITIES, &. 

AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MFDICAL, LAW. THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRAKY, WASHINGTON'S HEAD-QUARTERS. 

MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c., &c. 


One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. of 
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CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 





ROB LOCKWOOD 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Hit 
- 


-’ EREC EBSeECcCeP a eS’ BEC eee 6 EC 


OF THEIR 


FRENCH, 


WITH PRICES, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, AND PORTUGUESE BOOKS 


WHICH THEY WILL SEND TO THOSE WHO MAY DESIRE IT. 


n29 








EVERY FARMER’S BOOK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, ai BROADWAY, N. Ye 





DANA’S MUCK MANUAL 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY THE SUBSCRIBER, 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this Valuable Work, 
“ Which will be found to contain a fuller account of the Organic Matter of Soil than either of the preceding Editions.” 


This work has been universally commended by Agriculturists in al] parts of this country; and in England it has been well received, and a 


portion of it reprinted. 


Published by 


Sold in New York by C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton street. 
“ in Albany by E. H. PEASE & CO. 
“ in Boston by LITTLE & BROWN; anp PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & 


JAMES P. WALKER, Lowe tt, Mass. 


co. 


n22 eo3t 








A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 





Just Published: 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


BY B. F. TEFFT, D,D., 
President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. 
WITH PORTRAIT. 
PRICE $1 PER copy. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO, 


Corner of John and Dutch streets, N. Y. 
JOHN BALL, 48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 





iF ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT 
FOR THE SALE OF THIS POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. n29 1m 





B. M. NORMAN, Bookseller and Stationer, 
NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


STAPLE AND ELEGANT STATIONERY. 
3m 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suit- 
able for every description of writing, may always be 
found and which are offered to the Trade on liberal 
terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 


Desires to Caution the Public against the 


‘Practices of certain Pretended Manufac- 


| turers of Steel Pens, 


| Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


| with the same Names, Desc~iptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 








OBSERVE! 


| All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
| rene have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse 
side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
phraseslogy of bis Labels are adopted by other Parties 
(with especial reference to his No, 33), Tux Pens are 
soT made by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


Acert 
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POPULAR MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO, 
BOSTON. 


CARMINA SACRA, by Lowell Mason, with a Supple- 
ment of Fitty nine Select Tunes. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA—Comprising the | 
most popular Psalm and Hymn Tanes in general | 
use, with a variety of new Tunes, Chants, An- | 
thems, &c. A revised edition of Carmina Sacra, | 
improved by the introduction of many of the best | 
pieces of the author's other works, in the place of 
such as were least popular in former editions ; 
rendering it one of the most popular and pleasing | 
collections of sacred music ever published. By | 
Lowell Mason, 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF | 
Church Music. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PSALTERY : a new Collection of Church Music. | 
By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb, 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. By 8. P. Tockerman, | 
8. A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. One of the most | 
chaste and beautiful productions. Price only $3 | 
per dozen. 


THE BAY STATE COLLECTION OF CHURCH | 
Music. By A. N. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and 
Sumner Hill. 


One of the most complete and valuable collec- 
tions of sacred music ever published. [t contains more 
music than moet other similar collections, embracing a 
large number of the old standard and favorite tanes, 
with a great variety of new and original tunes in all 
metres, Chants, Anthems, &c. It contains also nu- | 
merous exercises, especially prepared for Singing | 
Schools and Choir practice; rendering it a convenient | 
and complete manual for these purposes. 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK; a collection of Cho- 
ruses from the works of the most distinguished | 
composers, Compiled, adapted to English warde, | 
and arranged with particular reference to Choir | 
practice, and for the use of musical societies. By 
A. N. Johnson. 

THE BOSTON CHORUS BOOK, enlarged; consist- 
ing of a new selection of popular Choruses, from 
the works of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent 
composers, By Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 

BOOK OF CHANTS; selections from the Scriptures, 
adapted to appropriate music. By Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK; a selection of An- 
thems and other pieces. By Lowell Mason. 








GLEE BOOKS. 


THE CECILIAN GLEE BOOK ; a new collection of 
four-part Songs, Glees, and Secular Choruses, ori- 
ginal anid selected—a portion of the music arranged 
with Piano-forte accompaniments, and the whole 
designed for the use of Societies, Schools, Choirs, 
Clubs, and the School Circle. By Edward L 
White and A. N. Jobason, 

THE ODEON; a collection of Secular Melodies. By 
G. J. Webb and Lowell Mason. 

THE VOCALIST ; short and easy Glees, or Songs, ar- 
ranged by I,. Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S GLEE BOOK. 
Mason. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. 
and 8.A Bancroft. 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK. By Lowel! Mason 
and G.J. Webb. 


By Lowell 


By William Mason 


JUVENILE MUSIC. 

THE SONG ROOK OF THE SCHOUL ROOM. By 
Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Lowell 
Mason and G. J. Webb. 

THE NORMAL SONG BOOK, OR MUSIC READ- 
ER—for Gragomar and District Schools, and Juve- 
nile Classes. By A. N. Johnson, J. Osgood, and 
J.C. Johnson. 

THE SCHOOL CHIMES. By B. F. Baker and L. H. 
Southard. 

JUVENILE ORATORIOS. By J. C. Johnson. 

THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY; a Juvenile Orato- 
rio. By J. ©. Johnson. 

THE MUSIC OF NATURE. By William Gardiner. 

MANUAL OF THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF 
Music, By Lowell Mason. 

MASON’S MUSICAL EXERCISES—for Teachers’ 
use, instead of a Black Board. New and improved 
edition. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





HIGHLY INTERESTING BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART (Late Carty & Hart), 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


I. HORSEMANSHIP; INCLUDING THE BREAK- 
ing ard Training of Horses, By Baucher. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Ninth Paris Edition, illustrated by En- 
gravings. Cloth extra, $1 25 (just ready). 

Il. McCULLOCH ON EXCHANGES, Interest, Mo- 
neys, Banks, &c. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth gilt, $1 25 (just 
ready). 

Ill. MACAULAY'S MISCELLANIES. Fine edition 
(Complete in 5 vols ), 12mo, cloth gilt, Antique. Vois 
4 and 5 (now ready). 


1V. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN | 


of Scots. By Miss Benger. Beautifully printed on 
white paper, with engraved Portraits. 2 vois. cloth, 
extra gilt, $2. 

V. THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, comprising 64 
Biographies, including the late Queen (Amelia) of 
France, with Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth extra 
gilt, price $2. 

VI. LORD BACON’S WORKS Edited by Basil 
Montague. A new Edition (1851), printed on super- 
fine paper, 3 vols. imperial 8vo., price $7 50. 


| VI. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, uni- 


form with “The Queens of England,’ comprising 
Memoirs of Empress Josephine, Anna Boleyn, Marie 
Antoinette, Queens of France, and Mary Queen of 
Scots. 9 vols. post 8vo., beautifully bound in searlet 
exira, price $9. 

Vill. THE CONPESSOR. An Historial Novel of the 
Times of Charles If. 3 vols. complete in one vol., 
price 50 cents, 


IX. STUART’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
Architecture ; comprising 200 Plates, with 1000 En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 8vo., full bound, $8 50. 


X. WATSON’S ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA 
in the Olden Time, with numerous Engravings. 2 
vols. 8vo., cloth gilt, $4. 

XI. THE FOUNDER AND MOULDER'’S Complete 
juide. By F. Overman, Author of “ A Treatise on 
the Manafacture of fron.’ Cloth gilt. price ®8 cents. 

XIl, THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER’S AS 
sistant and Carder and Manager's Guide. By J. H. 
Baird, a Practical Manager. Price $1. 

“ This litle work contains more information than 
many a voluminous work at five times the price.” 
XL. THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1851. 

By Timbs. Comprising all the recent discoveries in 

Chemistry and Sciences. In 1! volume I2mo., 320 

pages, scarlet clath, $1 (to be continued et 

XIV. BUIST"S AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 
Directory. New Edition (1851), entirely revised and 
corrected. Cloth gilt, $1 25. 

XV. PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Carl Léewig, Doctor of Chemistry and Philosophy, 
and Professor in the University of Zarich. Trans- 
lated by David Reed, M.D., of New York (pre- 
paring). nv 





TRAUTWINE 


ON 
RAILRUAD CURVES. 
By JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
Civil Engineer, Philadelphia. 

Just Published, and for sale by 
WM. HAMILTON, 
Actuary of the Franklin Institute, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Morocco, pocket-book form. Price $1. 
* We have carefully examined this work, and regard 
it as the best that has yet appeared on the subject.”— 
American Railroad Journal. 


“This is a really good work, and we heartily recom- 
mend it to our Civil Engineers.” —Scientific American, 


=NGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, 

and Printers, that he still continues to wen}. 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in ail its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all orders promptly, and in every style of 
the Art, upon the most reasonable terms; while the 
experience of many years enables him to feel perfect 
confidence in his efforts to give satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with their patronage. 

N ORR, No. 52 John street, 


(between Nassau and William), New York. 
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WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
ART REPOSITORY, &c., 

353 Broadway, N. Y., 
Continue to supply to 
ARTISTS, TEACHERS, AMATEURS, 
AND STUDENTS, 


From their usual Complete Assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Of the best European Manufatture, 


Including all the latest improvements in preparation, as 
well as the newest appliauces for the prosecution of 
their studies or labors, and the last and standard Art 
Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to our Stock of 
Colors, Canvas, and Brushes, 


the three most important of the Artist's requirements, 
in regard to which we are confident of offering the best 
the market affords, at prices which cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. 

Of the minor implements we can only enumerate a 
portion, calling special notice to the NEW DRAWING 
MODELS which wil! soon be in store. 


Drawing Pencils and Paper: Pastel Crayons, Paper and 
Parchment; Water Color Boxes of «ll sizes and 
finish ; Gold and Silver Shelis and Cups: Drawing 
Boards; Portfolios and Sketch Books; Stumps, 
Crayons, and Port Crayons ; Pencil Rests and Sticks ; 
Rack and Table Miniature Easels; Ivories; Sabie 
Pencils in all variety ; Studies from the best Masters; 
Lay Figures, from twelve inches to full life size ; 
Palettes, Knives, &c.; Wood and Tin Oi! color 
Boxes, Sketching Seats and Canes; Miliboards and 
Pannels. 


WORKS by Burnet, Harding, Fielding, Howard, Tem- 
SS Hay, Fau, Noble, Peniey, Rowbotham, 
ield, Kugler, Eastinke, and others. 
STUDIES by Julien, Lussalle, Calame, Ferogio, Hubert, 
Ciceri, Adam, Champin, Mozin, Pelletier, Bright, 
Fairland, Cooper, Willis, Stanley, Syer, and others. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
ENGRAVINGS 


of every class of subject and style of execution ; many 
of which are so exhibited as two render our Establish- 
ment eminently attractive for the Student and Lover of 
the Beautiful. 

The Works of many of the distinguished Artists of 
England, France, and Germany, Holland and Belgium 
may be seen from time to time, free of charge. 


*.* Teachers and Schools allowed a Liberal Dis- 
count. n& ot 





PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHY. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


Booksellers and Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 
Have just Published the Second Edition of 


PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSI- 
cian, containing the Treatment of Diseases; with 
popular explanations on Anatomy, Physiology, Hy- 

iene, and Hydropathy: also an abridged Materia 
edica. By J. H. Pulte, M.D. 

The demand for this popular and comprehensive 
Treatise could only be met by the prompt issue of this 
second and improved edition, in which the author has 
made important corrections, and added some articles on 
Diseases not treated of in the first edition, Few works 
of this nature have been received with more general 
satisfaction. Published in one handsome large 12mvu. 
price $1 50. Also, 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By William Gregory, M.D, Prof. of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh. First American, 
from the second edition ; revised, correc 
and enlarged, by J. Milton Sxunders, M.D., LL.D, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical Insti- 
tate, Cincinnati. Price $2. 

“ This is, comparison, the best introduction to 
Chemistry which has yet appeared. The directions for 
preparing substances are usually confined to the best 
methods, so that brevity and selectness are combined. 
The size and price of this little work, as well as its in- 
trinsic merits, recommend it to every student of Che- 
nilstry.”"—London Lancet. Also, 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; a collection of 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies and 
Dialogues, with an Introductory Essay on the Ele- 
mentsof Elocution, designed for the use of Schools, 
an and Colleges. By J.C. Zachos. Price 


IN PRESS. 
WILLARD'’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
in the Spanish Languuge. 
n22 tf A. 8. BARNES, & CO., Publishers. 
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Important Work on Operative Surgery. 





JUST PUBLISHED, PART I. OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


BY MM. BERNARD AND HUETTE. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, AND 
Adapted to the Use of the American Student, 
BY W. H. VAN BUREN, \LD., 


Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital ; and 


C. E. ISAACS, M.D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Phys. and Surg., Crosby street, New York. 
Illustrated with upwards of a Hundred Steel Plates. 
Superbly Engraved and Colored especially for this Work, in Paris, after Drawings from Nature, 
BY LEVEILLE. 





PART IL IN DECEMBER. 


To be completed in Four Parts, each containing about One Hundred large 8vo. Pages, and Twenty-five Plates. 


Price per Part, Colored Plates, ‘ e 
Plain Pilates. ° ‘ 


$3 00 
175 





ALSO IN 8VO. 


VOLUME II, OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY; 
Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 


By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE WOODCUTS & EIGHT FOLIO COLORED PLATES, 
EMBRACING 


SUGAR, BREAD, COFFEE, TEA, MILK, &c. 


a6 


PRICE 5. 


H. BAILLIERE, 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
WM. S. ORR & CO, 
LONDON. 





In 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
QGHABAEEARES WORKS; Kenny Mea- 
dows’s Illustrated Edition. Memoir and Essay b 
Barry Cornwall. Nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, 
and 36 Etchings un Steel, designed ~ “ig Meadows. 
In royal 8vo. cloth g 
ORD BYRON’S TALES ‘AND POEMS; 
with 46 Vignette Illustrations, after Designs by L. 
Warren, engraved by Edward Finden. 
In small 4to cloth gilt, 
| Setter AND THEIR "POETRY. By 
J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D). With Contributions 
by * Delta,” of “ Blackwood's Magazine.” Beautifully 
printed in small 4to, with Illuminated Borders, and 
other Illustrations. 
In small 40. cloth gilt, a New Edition, carefully revised 
by = Author, with several New Ballads and Illus. 
tration 


8, 
ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BAL- 
LADS, With numerous Ulastrations, by Doyle, 
Crowquill, and —— A Third Edition, 
post 8vo. cloth gilt. 
ECHSTEIN® 8 S CHAMBER BIRDS ; their 
Natural History and Management. With very 
numerous eye. of Birds, Cages, &c. 
post 8vo cloth g 
HITE’S NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE With copi- 
ous Notes by Mr. Blythe; a Map of the Locality; and 
numerous Iilustrations of the Animals and Scenery 


described 
In small 4to. cloth gilt. 
LARK’S DRAWING AND PAINTING 
in ie oe COLORS. 
n post Avo..cloth gilt. 

V ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Leap- 
ing. Vaulting, Swiinming, Rowing. Sailing, and Driving. 
Edited and Enlarged by Craven. With numerous lilus- 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth 


ONFESSIONS OF CON CREGAN, the 
IRISH GIL BLAS. With Ulustrations on Wood 
and Steel, by H. K. Browne (Phiz). 


A supply kept on hand by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


TO ENGINEERS. 


A NEW WORK 
MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Prepared from authentic Drawings and illustrated by 
Seventy Engravinga, among which are those of the 
fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
just been published by 
B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 

And is for sale at the store of 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
86 3m Broadway. 





7M. G. MASON, Engraver, No. 46 Chestnut street, 
above Second, Puttapetrnia. Wedding, Visit- 





Printed in the best 1 r, at re ble rates. o11 8t 


ing, and Business Cards; Letters and Corporate 
Seals, Odd Fellows’ Seals and Masonic Stamps, Stock 
Certificates, Notes, Drafts, and Checks Engraved and 


HUNGARY. 


A LECTURE ON HUNGARY, 


ITS PEOPLE AND HISTORY, 
WILL BE DELIVERED 
On MONDAY EVENING, 8th December, 
AT THE TABERNACLE, BROADWAY, 
BY THE 
REV. M. J. RAPHALL, M.A.,Ph.Dr. 
(Late of Birmingham, England.) 


Tickets 25 cents—may be had at the principal Book- 
stores and Hotels. 


Doors open at 7 o'clock. Lecture commences 8 P. M. 
d6 it 


DERBY & MILLER, 
AUBURN, N. Y., 
Have in Press and will soon Publish: 


1.THE LIVES OF THE THREE MRS. JUD- 
sons, wives of Rev. Adoniram Judson, Missionary to 
Burmah. By Arabella W. Stuart. 

2. THE YOUNG MAN'S BOOK. By Rev. William 
Hosmer, Editor of the N. C. Advocate. 

3. THRILLING INCIDENTS & NARRATIVES, 
for Christian Families. By Rev. A. Russel Belden. 

4. THE HISTORY OF THE METHODIST EPIS- 
copal Church, in the U.S. and Canada. By Rev. P. 
Douglass Gorrie. 

5. SUMMERFIELD; or, Life onthe Farm. By Rev. 
Day Kellogg Lee. 

6. WHAT 1 SAW IN NEW YORK;; or, A Bird’s- 
eye View of City Life. By J. H. Ross, M.D. 

7. VOICE TO THE YOUNG; or, Lectures for the 
Times. By Rev. W. W. Patten. 

&, THE GENERAL STATUTES OF NEW YORK, 
Octavo. 

9. THE AMERICAN BOOK OF ELOQUENCE 
and Guardian of Liberty. 12mo, 

10. THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY, of Kentucky. 
By a popular writer. 

11. THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By 
Henry S. Randall, 

12, THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
13 GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS, 
Royal oct., 1200 pages, 700 engravings, and 70 maps. 
14. THE YOUTHW'S CABINET ILLUSTRATED. 
15 THE NORTUERN HARP AND FOREST ME- 
lodies. By B. Bigelow. 

16. THE LIVES OF EMINENT METHODIST 
Ministers. By Rev. P. D. Gorrie. 

17. THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, D.D. 
Octavo. 

18. GREAT MEN AND GREAT EVENTS. By 
Prof. John Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations. 





~“—_—— 


Recently Publish : 


Hosmer’s Young Lady's Book ; 4th thousand. 
Holmes’s Pure Gold; 2d thousand. 

Austin's Goiden Steps ; 10th thousand. 
Headley’s Josephine ; 10th thousend. 

The Lives of Mary and Martha; }ith thousand. 
The Life ot Dr. Judson ; 2d thousand 

The Women of the Bible ; 8th thousand. 

Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life; 3d thousand. 
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VANE: 


that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


however large, in a superior style, with the ut 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 


inall its branches, nt his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 


The Lives of the Governors of N. York ; 2d thousand, 
The Farmers’ Every Day Book ; 6th thonsand. 
- Pictorial History of Indian Wars ; 3d thousand. 
Youatt on the Horse ; 5th thousand. 
Headley's Life of Lafayette; 3d thousand. 
Thomas's Fruit Culturist; 5th thousand. 
The Life of John Quincy Adams; 31st thousand. 
Hints and Helps to Happiness. By Dr. Ross. 2d 
thousand. 
Sparks's Life of Washington. 3d thousand. 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon ; 3d thousand 
The New Clerk's Assistant; 16th thousand. 
Life of Franklin; 34 thousand. 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; 2d thousand. 
Odd Fellows’ Amulet; 6th thousand. 
History of the Mexican War; 20th thousand. 
Life of Gen. Taylor; 28th thousand. 


Agents wanted tosel! the above. Apply Post Paid to 
d6 it DERBY & MILLER, Avaurn. 





doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 
J. W. ORR, 


dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 





EORGE W. A. EVERITT, Account-Book Manu- 
facturer, Merchants’ Exchange; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 














a6 10t 13 Pang Row. 


a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 


P.S. Ruling and Binding to any pattern at the 
shortest notice. ? all 3m 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres were for every one who would keep 
e 


original comments upon and abstracts 0 


pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 


w Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American irs. Society, the American 
e 


Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports o 


Foreign Journals. 
REVI 


European Societies in 
EWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 


at home and abroad. 


two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Dot 


LARS per annum, payable in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 
j=" All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
109 Nassau srreet, N. Y 





NOTICES OF 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.) 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recognised in it. . Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 

rty favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

e can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this l, ever send 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every eed one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects, Nor does this paper preserve a catholic temper only by using a mealy- 
mouthed indiseriminateness of judgment. It knows how to be severe, and spares not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it al her it is just such a weekl 
paper as no general student or man of taste can afford to be without. It does t 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


ows the National Intelligencer. } 

The object of the Publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined energy. It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves eon of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular or systematic reading, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck ali manner of success. 


{From the Washington Union.) 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the country. It is, we do not liesitate to say, the most complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet had ; and we doult whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
supporter of the “ World.” 


{ From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying period of its existence, and 
has been steadily gaining in public f.vor, Its present editors and proprictors, the Messrs. 
Luyckinek, are well known in the literary circles of New York, and we do not hesitate 
to suy that no men are more competent to fil! the place they occupy. 





THE PRESS. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser } 
A journal that ought to be in the hands of every family tha ould keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


(From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 1650 _ 

The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign literature, edited by the 
Messrs. ae is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every fumily that 
can afford the gratification. No other paper coc its range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sacrifice to a. The young man who wishes to keep his min« 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and has but little time, should take this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


Pome’ the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The very best paper of the kind published in country. 


From the Boston Watchman and Reflector., 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the country to give one a fair view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, l.dies, and families, as setting before therm a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
scope escapes its notice, It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty-two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 

mt gy the Boston Mochingtonien) 

It is eminently a jou for the times, making record of every incident within it 

province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 
(From the Gloucester Telogreph.} 

If you care to keep continually informed of whet fo anes on in the great world o: 

income for 


Literature, Art, Music, and the reserve only t dollars of your 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


(From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.) 

The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which a more vivid, 
rete | om qumeatal the progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
three 

ats mt SS York Courier.] ee 

“It is an admirable paper, every successive number contains proofs purpose 
of the editors to make it better.’’ 

From the Louisville Journal.) 

“Conducted with very talent, taste, and tact.” 


“This excellent literary whennd ie ine S etle-cpnas popularity.” 
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To be published early in December: 


CLOVERNOOK,; 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
One volume, 12mo. 


“ We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a 
wide popularity. They bear the true stamp of genius— 
simple, natural, truthful—and evince a keen sense of 
the humor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 
life in the country. No one who has ever reac it can 
forget the ead and beautiful story of Mary Wildermings; 
its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty; its touching 
description of the emotions of a sick and suffering hu 
man spirit, and its exquisite raral pictures. ‘The moral 
tone of Alice Carey’s writings is unobjectionable 
always.” —J. G. Warrier. 

**Miss Carey's experience has been in the midst of 
rural occupations, in the interior of Ohio, Every word 
here reflects this experience, in the rarest shapes, and 
most exquisite hues. The opinion now appears to be 
commonly entertained, that Alice Carey is decidedly 
the first of our female authors; an opinion which Fitz 
Greene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, Wm. D. 
Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many others, have on 
various occasions endorsed.” —ZJllustrated News. 

“ If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers 
of prose fiction in this country, we shal! find no one 
who approaches Alice Carey in the best characteristics 
of genius, Like all genuine authors she has peculiari- 
ties ; her hand is detected as unerringly as that of Poe 
or Hawthorne; as much as they she is apart from 
others and above others; and her sketches of country 
life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to 
those delightful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a simi- 
lar line, are generally acknowledged to be equal to 
anything done in England, '—Jnternational Magazine. 

“ Alice Carey has perhaps the strongest imagination 
among the women of this country. Her writings will 
live longer than those of any other woman among us.” 
—American Review. 

“ Alice Carey has a fine, rich, and purely original ge- 
nius. Her country stories are almost unequalled.”— 
Knickerbocker Magazine. 

“ Miss Carey’s sketches are remarkably fresh, and 
exquisite in delicacy, humor, and pathos. She is book- 
ed for immortality.”’— Home Journal. 

“The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at 
the head of the liviny female writers of America. We 
go even farther in our favorable judgment, and express 
the opinion that among those living or dead, she has 
had no equal in this country; and we know of few in 
the annals of English literature who have exhibited 
superior gifts of real poetic genius."—The Portland 
(Me.) Eclectic. 





ALSO IN PRESS: 


I. DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panorama 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Il. CHARACTERS IN ‘THE GOSPELS, as Illustrat- 
ing phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 

E. H. Chapin. 

lll. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC, 
From the most Le ey Sourees. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &e. In one vol, i2mo. 

1V. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18th CENTURY. 
By Arsene Houssaye 

¥. PritLOSOPHERS ‘AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same A 

Vi. AYTOUN'S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. i2mo, 

Vil. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo 

VIUIL—RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD IN THE WEST. By Alice Carey. In one 
vol. i2mo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 


By tax REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 

1 vol, [2mo. , 

Il. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
Third Series—insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 
fully ilustrated, 
Ill EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series—Insects of Summer. 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
CLINTON HALL. 





GEO. H. DERBY & C0.'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 


THRILLING ADVENTURES BY LAND 
and Sea. Edited by Jas. O. Brayman, Esq. 500 
12mo. pp., illustrated. (Vow Ready.) 


2. 

ANTIQUITIES OF NEW YORK. To- 
gether with a History of the Antiquities of the 
United States. 40 &vo. pp., containing 80 illustra- 
tions on wood, and 16 lithographic plates; by Hon. 
E.G. Squier. 


3. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. A new 
and beautiful edition, from a new set of stereotype 
plates. The mechanical part of it will equal any 
similar volume published in this country. 


4. 
THE SILVER CUP OF 
Drops ; from many Fountains. 
Temperance; by Miss Porter. 
thousand, 


5. 

GOLDEN CHAIN, or Links of Friendship. 
In Prose and Verse. Illustrative of the principles 
= ODD FELLOWSHIP. Over 300 pages, with 
plates. 


SPARKLING 
For the Friends of 
312 16mo, pp. 4th 


6. 

NOBLE DEEDS OF AMERICAN WO- 
men; or Examples of Female Courage and Virtue ; 
edited by J. Clemens, Esq., with an introduction 
by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 480 12mo. pp. Fourth 
thousand. 


A 
DARING DEEDS OF AMERICAN HE- 
roes ; with Biographical Sketches; edited by Jas. 


O. Brayman, Esq. 500 12mo. pp. Ulustrated. 
(Nearly ready.) 


8. 

FRESH LEAVES FROM WESTERN 
Woods. Being the Prose Works of Miss Metta Vic- 
tora Fuller, the “ gifted Poetess of the West.” Of 
her Prose Works the “ Home Journal” says :— 
“ These remarkable productions abound in interest 
of the most startling description, and are of the most 
attractive and delightful blendings of romance and 
reality that have ever issaed from the American 

ss.’” 
The above work will soon be published in a neat 
12mo. volume of over 300 pages, and to be beautifully 
illustrated, 


9. 
HANNAH MORE’S SELECT WORKS; 
With an introduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
500 12mo. pp. (Preparing.) 


10. 

LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER ; containing 
the most important of his State Papers, Speeches, 
&c. Hy T. N. Parmelee, Esq. 400 i2mo. pp. Il 
lustrated. (Preparing.) 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., Pvs.uisuers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Life of Kossuth! 
DERBY & MILLER, AUBURN, 


NEW YORK, 
Have in Press, and will speedily Publish 
THE LIFE 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, 


GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 
In one 12mo. volume. 


With a Portrait on Steel. 


By J. C. HEADLEY, 


Author of “ Life of Gen. Lafayette,” * Life of the 
Empress Josephine,” &c. n29 3t 


n29 3t 











LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), P $ 50 
One Square magma ° 1 00 
Thirty lines, . . 1 50 
Half Column, ° ° . ° 275 
One Column, e . . . 5 00 
One Page, . ° ° P ° 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, . ° ° $40 00 
‘Thirty lines, g 60 00 


One Column, ‘ ‘ . 
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Second Edition now Ready. 


FRUITS OF LEISURE. 
ESSAYS 


Written in the Irtervals of Business. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
One volume 12mo. 50 cents. 

Second American, from the Fifth London Edition. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST PART. 
ON PRACTICAL WISDOM. 
AIDS TO CONTENTMENT. 
ON SELF-DISCIPLINE, 
ON OUR JUDGMENTS OF OTHER MEN. 
ON THE EXERCISE OF BENEVOLENCE, 
DOMESTIC RULE—ADVICE—SECRESY. 
SECOND PART. 

ON THE EDUCATION OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

ON THE CHOICE & MANAGEMENT OF AGENTS. 
ON THE TREATMENT OF APPLICANTS. 
INTERVIEWS. 
OF COUNCILS AND a 
PARTY SPIRIT—TRUTH 


** A book of pure, fresh, healthful tone, which braces 
alike the mind and heart. Genial wisdom pours us 
light upon every page. Itis pithy without being flip- 
pant; it is pervaded with a sort of elastic gravity; 
earnest and serious, it is never dull.”"— Evan. Cath. 

* Any one who looks for a mine of wisdum on the 
topics it discusses, will find it here to bis hand.”’— 
Prot. Churchman. 

**One of the best little books of our time, full of a 
wisdom akin to Lord Bacon’s, and marked by a tender 
regard for youth not unworthy Dr. Arnold.’’—Ch. 
Inquirer. 

“The excellence of its sentiments, its felicitous and 
attractive mode of expression, and the force, dignity, 
good temper, and tolerance, which characterize every 
portion of this sage little volume, must equally delight 
and instruct every one who loves truth and good read- 
ing.”—Norton’s Advertiser. 

* No one but will be wiser for reading this book. It 
is wisdom, too, which will beget hope and comfort ; for 
its highest aim and best success is to remove the dis- 
comforts of life, cheer the soul, and sinoothe the path to 
virtue.”— Literary World. 

* A book of practical wisdom, sincere, earnest, sug- 
gestive.’’—Independent. 

For 60 cents, remitted in postage stamps or other- 
wise, a copy will be sent by mail prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


669 Broapway, opposite Bond street. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 


BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


Beinad 3t 





I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Lonoretiow. 


I. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
By Natruaniet Hawrnorne. 


With Designs by Billings. 


It. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
By Grace GrREENWoop. 

- With Designs by Billings. 
IV. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 


v. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By Naruantet Hawrnorne. 


Vi. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxzcrn. 


Vit. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
vu. 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lowen. 


IX. 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
oll eowtf 4 
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North Carolina Reader. 


This day Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


14 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The North Carolina Reader ; 


CONTAINING 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
Many of them by eminent Citizens of the State, 


Historical and Chronological Tables, and a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Information and 
Statistics. 





By C. H. WILEY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


And Designed for Families and Schools. 1 vol. 12mo. 





Also, lately published, 
MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF 
HUMAN ANATOMY, 


SPECIAL, GENERAL, AND MICROSCOPIC. 


By S. G. MORTON, M_D., 


Penn. and Edinb., Member of the Medica! Societies of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Edinburgh, 
aod Stockholm. 


With Three Hundred and Ninety-one Engravings on 
Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo,. 


INDIAN TRIBES. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


or * 
THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN 
TRIBES ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS ; 


ith Brief Notices of Passing Events, and Opinions 
be se A.D. 1812 to A.D. 1842. E 


n8tf By HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. 





ork for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 

pe By eont plan; the Music of all the principal 

Pieces being given, and placed over the English and 

Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Keader is 

not only able to follow the Music as well as the 

Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for after reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


1ELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
wih it Fleees IL BARBIERE Dt SIVIGLIA, with 
I Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces: WON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DE LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces ; DON 
GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 
Pieces ; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUEBNUTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA. 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau srreer, 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor House. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 


the above. most of which are kept for sale, 
on coum orders for all the Musical Publications of 
G. H. Davidson of Londou—Lists of which oy. » ped 


gratis on 





[Dec. 6. 


Browne’s Classical Literature. 





BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


HISTORY OF 
GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


BY THE REV. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics in King’s College, London. 


In one very handsome vol. crown 8vo. 





To be shortly followed by a similar volume on ROMAN LITERATURE. 





Mr Browne's present publication has great merit. His selection of materials js judiciously adapted to the 
purpose of conveying within a moderate compass some definite idea of the leading characteristics of the great 
classic:] authors, and their works 

Mr. Browne has the bappy art of conveying information ina most agreeable manner. It is impossible to miss 
his meaning, or be insensivle to the charms of his polished style. 

From these extracts a pretty correct notion of Mr. Browne's manner may be obtained. flice it to say, that 
he has, in a very readuble velume, presented much that is useful to the classies] reader. sides biographical 
information in reference to #1! the classical Greek authors, he has furnished critical remarks on their intellectual 
peculiurities, and an analysis of their works when they are of sufficient importance to deserve it.— London 
Atheneum. 


This book will be of great value to the student.— Examiner. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 
SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT’S HORACE. 


EXCERPTA EX 


Q. HORATII FLACCI POEMATIBUS. 


In one very neat royal 18mo. volume, 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL INTRODUCTION, 


ENGLISH NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, &c. 


This volume forms a portion of * Schmitz and Zumpt's Classical Series for the Use of Schools,” a collection 
of class-books very favorably known for the admirable mouner in which they are »dopted to the wants of the 
tencher and scholar = =The volumes which have appesred are Cesar, Soilast, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, Quintus 
Curtius, Ovid, Schmitz's Latin Grammar, ant Kaitschmidt’s Latin Dictionary, forming a handsome series of 
works, clearly printed, carefully corrected, and sold at an exceedingly low price. a6 if 


Elegant Gift-Book for the Holidays. 
G. & B. WESTERMANN BROTHERS, 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Retzsh’s Outlines to Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWO PLATES. 
WITH EXPLANATIONS IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


4to. In paper i . . $8 | Half morocco, giitedges, . . . «. ., gig 

Bound in one volume, cloth, gilt edges. 10| Full nwrocco — do. very elegant. a a 15 

This work contains illustrations from eight of Shokspeare's Plays, and from its style as a publication, as well 

as from the value of the subject, is especially adapted as a gift book—“ not ouly for this season, but — 
t 











time.” 








In Small 4to. Price 8s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 


BON GAULTIER'S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOYLE, CROWQUILL, AND LEECH. 
A Third Edition, 
"Carefully revised by the Author, with several new Ballads and I!lustrations. 


or sale 
ver BANGS, BROTHERS & CO, 


d6 3t NEW YORK. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


This Great NATIONAL PICTURE, by LRUTZE, is now Exhibiting with immense euceess at the 
STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 659 BROADWAY. 
ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
nl im Children 124 Conts; Seasen Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M 





